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MILITARY AVIATION 


After the unsuccessful demonstration of 
the Silver Dart biplane which was held befo- 
re the Defence Department in 1909, the 
Canadian military authorities became very 
suspicious of contemporary flying machines. 
The result of that aversion was that when the 
First World War broke out the Canadian 
Armed Forces suffered from a complete lack 
of trained pilots and readily available military 
aircraft. Formation of the first organised 
aviation unit, which was, with no little over- 
statement, called the Canadian Flying Corps 
(CFC) started in August 1914. In the begin- 
ning, the equipment of the Canadian Flying 
Corps was only one aircraft and two can- 
didates for pilots. The real formation only 
started when the unit was relocated to Great 
Britain for intensive training courses. The 
CFC existed only until February 4th 1915, 
when in a fatal accident, one of the two 
pilots was killed and the only aircraft de- 
stroyed. From 1915 until 1916 Canadian 
pilots were trained by Americans. In the few 
organised flying training centres run by US 
specialists, 129 Canadians received civil pi- 
lot's licences. Starting in 1917, the sparsely 
populated regions of Canada became safe 
places for intensive training of British RFC 
(Royal Flying Corps) and RNAS (Royal Na- 
val Air Service) flying personnel in three 
military flying schools. In those schools avia- 
tors from Great Britain and from other Com- 
monwealth countries were trained alongside 
Canadians. The first Canadian maritime avia- 
tion unit of the CNAS (Canadian Naval Air 
Service) was formed in summer 1918, when 
it received 12 Curtis HS-2L hydroplanes and 
used them more than 18 months until the 
end of 1919 when it become inoperative. 
The years 1915-1918 were significant for 
the Canadian aerospace industry's formation 


and development. Before the end of the war, 
total production by the newly organised Ca- 
nadian factories reached 2291 aircraft, 
which were distributed to operational units 
and schools. Most Canadian firms received 
licences to produce machines developed by 
famous British companies. 

Before the end of the war air schools in 
Canada graduated 3135 pilots and 137 ob- 
servers, most of them Canadians, who were 
assigned to the British RFC. Despite the lack 
of purely Canadian military aviation, the par- 
ticipation of Canadian aviators in the WW 
| air battles was significant. Almost 22 thou- 
sand Canadians were assigned to many dif- 
ferent military aviation formations in the Bri- 
tish Armed Forces;1563 of them died in 
action, more than 800 were decorated and 
three of them received the Victoria Cross, the 
highest British military award. With total 
score of 72 victories, Squadron Leader W.A. 
Bishop was the highest scoring Canadian 
and Allied fighter ace. 

Two Canadian squadrons were formed in 
the autumn of 1918; one fighter, flying 
S.E.5a's and Sopwith Dolphins; and one 
bomber with D.H. 9A's. Together these were 
known as the Canadian Air Force in En- 
gland. Neither Canadian squadron had the 
opportunity to participate in real combat 
operations because of the end of war. Until 
February 1920 both squadrons, and most 
Canadians serving in British squadrons, sta- 
yed in Great Britain. Only small, voluntary 
militia air detachments operated on Cana- 


"dian territory. In 1919 .Canada received 16 


aircraft with the necessary ground equip- 
ment and technical service tools as a gift 
from the British Government, known as the 
Imperial Gift. In June 1919, the Canadian 
Government created the Air Ministry as an 
organisational structure for controlling and 
supervising the active development of civil 
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aviation. A supplementary task imposed on 
the Air Ministry was proper management of 
the Imperial Gift. In February 1920, Great 
Britain additionally presented to Canada 80 
aircraft, 12 airships, 6 balloons and hangars, 
special cars and different ground service in- 
struments, At the same time both Canadian 
squadrons and many Canadians serving in 
the RAF (formed from the amalgamation of 
the RFC and RNAS on April 1 1918) were 
returned from Britain to Canadian soil. This 
was a good opportunity to create a regular 
Air Force in Canada. On 18 February 1920 
the second Canadian Air Force was created. 
The staff of the new formation was com- 
posed of six officers and men. On April 1st, 
1924 a new Canadian military aviation or- 
ganisation officially came into being as 
a permanent component of the Canadian 
armed forces. The title Royal Canadian Air 
Force — (RCAF) - had been given by His 
Majesty George V in 1923. By 1930 regular 
RCAF units possessed about 70 combat air- 
craft, utilised by 204 officers and 732 
N.C.O.s who composed the trained flying 
crews. Almost a year before WW II, on No- 
vember 19th, 1938, the RCAF became an 
independent element of the armed forces 
along with the Army and Navy. In summer 
1939 the RCAF was composed of only eight 
first line squadrons (one fighter, one bom- 
ber, one torpedo-bomber, two reconnais- 
sance and three army cooperation squad- 
rons), twelve second line squadrons were 
only partially manned or were in the state of 
forming. Officially in the second line were 
four fighter, four bomber, two army coopera- 
tion and two coastal artillery fire correction 
squadrons. Mobilisation plans predicted the 
formation of three wings: one fighter, one 
bomber and one army cooperation. 
November 17th, 1939, was a milestone for 
Canadian military aviation, as on that day in 
Ottawa a document called the British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan (BCATP) was 
signed by Air Force Command representati- 
ves from Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. BCATP predicted the use of 
Canadian territory, as it had been during the 
WW |, as a place to organise large scale 
training centres for all Commonwealth air 
force staff of different specialisations. Even- 
tually 96 flying schools and different air 
services training centres were organised in 
Canada, and from November 1939 to May 


1945, 136,553 aviators were trained. More 
than half of these (77,835) were Canadians, 
42,110 Britons and European allied count- 
ries (in this figure many Poles), 9606 Aust- 
ralians and 7002 New Zealanders. 


Beside training activities, Canadian milita- 
ry aviation took a great, direct part in allied 
combat operations too. Number 110 
(RCAF) Squadron landed on 25th of Feb- 
ruary 1940 as the first Canadian unit on the 
British soil to begin intensive training, soon 
followed by numbers 1 and 112 RCAF Squa- 
drons. At the same time, a group of the 
most experienced RCAF pilots were assig- 
ned to 242 (RAF) Squadron. The first con- 
firmed Canadiam air victory in WW II took 
place on 25 May 1940 when Sq Ldr F.M. 
Gobeil, Commanding Officer of 242 Squad- 
ron was credited with a German Messersch- 
mitt Bf 109 over France. The first Canadian 
bombing operation of WW II took place 
during the night of 12-13 June 1941 when 
three Wellingtons from 405 (RCAF) Squad- 
ron participated in a raid on Schwerte, Ger- 
many, organised by RAF Bomber Command. 

By November 1941 there were already 16 
operational RCAF Squadrons in great Bri- 
tain, with an additional one in the Middle East. 
From the beginning of 1944 to May 1945 
there were as many as 48 operational Cana- 
dian Squadrons. The biggest Canadian com- 
bat unit during the WW II was 6 (Canadian) 
Bomber Group, a part of RAF Bomber Com- 
mand, composed of fifteen Bomber Squad- 
rons. Crews of 6 Group flew 40,822 mis- 
sions, dropping 126,000 tons of bombs. The 
fighter element of the RCAF in Europe was 
composed of eleven day fighter, four night 
fighter, three fighter-bomber and three figh- 
ter-reconnaissance squadrons. Three Cana- 
dian Fighter Wings took part in air support 
activities during the landing operations on 
the Normandy Beaches. Six Canadian tor- 
pedo-bomber squadrons operated within 
RAF Coastal Command, and three observa- 
tion squadrons cooperated with Army units; 
additionally three air transport squadrons ac- 
ted as an operational support unit. During 
WW II there was one aircraft carrier (HMS 
Puncher) in the Royal Canadian Navy 
(RCN); on board this ship the first Canadian 
naval aviation units were based. Total Cana- 
dian Air Force casualties during the WW II 
reached a figure of 17,100 dead. 
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After the end of hostilities, during the 
demobilisation in 1946, more than half of 
the active squadrons were disbanded, rea- 
ching a force level similar to that which 
existed before the war. The original post-war 
organisational establishment scheme antici- 
pated the existence of eight first line opera- 
tional squadrons with a staff of about 
16,000 men, and fifteen second line (reser- 
ve) squadrons with 4,500 active duty staff 
and up to 10,000 reserve personnel, but the 
“Cold War’ and outbreak of the Korean 
conflict resulted in a fast reactivation of pre- 
viously demobilised squadrons. In February 
1951, manpower of the RCAF reached al- 
most the same level as in the last days of 
WW II with 41 active duty squadrons. Only 
20 Canadian pilots took a direct part in the 
Korean War. They all were assigned to Ame- 
rican squadrons and their sum score of air 
victories reached 9 MiG 15's destroyed. 

The beginning of the fifties meant a time 
of radical reorganision for the RCAF because 
of the necessity to adapt their organisational 
structures to the new tasks in the NATO 
framework. Once again Canadian territory 
became the giant training base, this time for 
NATO. From 1950 to 1957 more than 4,500 
airmen from all European NATO countries, 
from Great Britain to Turkey, participated in 
different level courses held in many training 
centres on Canadian territory. In the early 
fifties, twelve fighter squadrons were subor- 
dinated to the newly formed Air Division 
which in 1954 was assigned to the NATO 
Allied Tactical Air Force in Europe and relo- 
cated to a few air bases in West Germany. 
RCAF HeadQuarters, following the example 
of the USAF, was divided into a few partly 
independent Commands such as Air Defen- 
ce Command, Air Transport Command, and 
Naval Aviation Command. According to the 
Canadian forces tradition, Naval Aviation 
Command was an organic part of the RCAF 
with operations only subordinated to the 
Navy. In the last days of 1957 the RCAF was 
formed of 41 operational Squadrons with 
manpower of 56,000 and with an inventory 
of over 3,000 aircraft (600 of them first line 
combat aircraft). ` 

Stabilisation of the international political 
scene in the sixties led to significant force 
reductions. In the Air Defence Command, 
there remained only three fighter squadrons; 
Air Transport Command force was reduced 


to four squadrons, and Naval Aviation 
Command governed only one carrier avia- 
tion team and a few land based ASW squa- 
drons. In 1963 the Canadian armed forces 
received their first tactical nuclear weapons 
(Air-to-Air missiles and tactical nuclear 
bombs). Assigned to the NATO Air Division 
in 1967, after reduction of their force from 
12 fighter squadrons to only four fighter- 
bomber and two reconnaissance squadrons, 
they received a new name - European Air 
Division. 

New, significant reorganisation of the Ca- 
nadian armed forces took place in 1967. For 
economy reasons all Army, Air and Naval 
forces were unified into one formation called 
Canadian Armed Forces (CAF), and in the 
CAF structure were three semi-autonomous 
Commands, one for each service: Ground 
Command, Naval Command and Air Com- 
mand. Reduction of tension in international 
relations permitted for consecutive forces re- 
duction; once again the European Air Divi- 
sion was halved and renamed and with three 
squadrons this unit became the 1st Canadian 
Air Group. 

In 1989 manpower of the Canadian Ar- 
med Forces - Air Command was formed by 
37,000 people, 23,000 of them in air squad- 
rons, air schools and in air operations sup- 
porting units. Air Command’s subordinated 
units were: Fighter Group,1st Canadian Air 
Group, 10th Tactical Air Group, Maritime Air 
Group, Air Transport Group, Air Training 
Group and Air Reserve Group. In the Fighter 
Group there were three fighter squadrons 
subordinated to the NORAD Command, two 
tactical fighter squadrons, two training figh- 
ter squadrons (OCUs) and one Electronic 
Warfare squadron, with a grand total of 170 
combat aircraft (CF-18 Hornet, CF-5A/D 
and CC-144 Challenger). 

Based permanently at Lahr, Germany, 1st 
Canadian Air Group, assigned to NATO's 
Allied Tactical Air Forces Europe, was com- 
posed of three tactical fighter squadrons 
(CF-18 Hornet aircraft), one transport squ- 
adron (C-130 Hercules), and one helicopter 
squadron (CH-136 Kiowa). 10th Tactical 
Air Group played a role in Army Aviation, 
three of their six helicopter squadrons 
(CH-135 Twin Huey and CH-136 Kiowa) 
were assigned operationally to the three 
Army brigades, and two (CH-147 Chinook) 
formed the reserve of the CAF-GC. The 
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sixth squadron, subordinated to the 10th 
Group, was an operational conversion unit 
(OCU). Total group inventory was 90 heli- 
copters. 

The Maritime Air Group, operationally su- 
bordinated to Naval Command, was formed 
of three ASW squadrons (CP-140 Aurora); 
a reconnaissance and patrol squadron 
(CP-212 Tracker); two more helicopter equi- 
pped squadrons for SAR (Search & Rescue) 
and ASW (Anti Submarine Warfare) duties; 
and one mixed training helicopter squadron 
(OCU). 

The Air Transport Group, was composed 
of as many as ten squadrons, two of these 
with CC-130 Hercules aircraft; one air refu- 
elling squadron with CC-135's; four tactical 
transport squadrons equipped with a mixture 
of CC-115 Buffalo and CC-138 Twin Otter 
aircraft, and CH-113 Labrador and CH-135 
Twin Huey helicopters. Additionally, the 
group also had one training squadron (O- 
CU) and one special passenger squadron 
(government VIP). The inventory of the Air 
Transport Group was about one hundred 
aircraft and helicopters. 

The Air Training Group was an unit grou- 
ping together all of the air schools and trai- 
ning centres. In the area of ATG activity was, 
among others, the 1st Air School Winnipeg 
(school for flight instructors), No 2 Air 
School at Moose Jaw and No 3 Air School 
at Portage la Prairie. In the No 2 Air School 
Structure was the famous RCAF aerobatic 
squadron the “Snowbirds”. 

As might be expected, the Air Reserve 
Group was a reserve support base for 10 
Group. In their structure there were two Air 
Wings. The first wing had only two CH-136 
helicopter squadrons, while the second had 
three squadrons of transport aircraft with 
a mix of CC-129 Dakota, CC-138 Twin Otter 
and CP-121 Tracker — (OCU for MAG), 
and one CH-136 helicopter squadron. 


UNIFORMS OF MILITARY AVIATION 


During WW |, Canadian Aviators wore the 
same uniforms as their British companions 
from the RFC, and then RAF, the emblems, 
military rank badges and service badges we- 
re British too. Although King George V gran- 
ted Canadian military aviation the title 'Royal 
Canadian Air Force' on 15 February 1923, 


the King's Regulations for the RCAF did not 
come into effect until 1 April 1924, when the 
upper parts of uniform jackets sleeves, still 
being a full copy of British uniforms, manife- 
sted narrow strips with the embroidered 
white inscription "CANADA". At the same 
time, letter "С" for Canada was added to the 
RAF letters with the golden wreath and 
crown, which were worn on caps and col- 
lars. The same letter "C" emerged in the 
Pilot's Wings and on the Wings for other air 
specialists. In the lower part of the wreath 
surrounding the speciality symbol, red letters 
reading 'RCAF' were added. All uniform 
changes and modifications which were ma- 
de by British RAF uniform service before and 
during WW || were, as a rule, repeated im- 
mediately in the RCAF. British uniform regu- 
lations and British military rank badges and 
names were used in the Canadian armed 
forces until 1968. In 1968, when Canadian 
Armed Forces were reorganised, the Govern- 
ment decided that all soldiers of the CAF, 
whatever their arm of service; ground, air or 
sea, would wear the same form and colour of 
service uniform. At the same time it was 
decided upon military rank names and badge 
unification in all three services. New metallic 
badges worn on caps and collar patches 
would be the only sign of service or even 
tactical unit. The practical introduction of 
the new dark green uniforms with new emb- 
lems and new rank badges for all airmen and 
seamen took about four years from 1968 
until 1972. There were no significant dif- 
ferences between the cut of the traditional 
and new uniforms; both had jackets with 
turn-down collars, long leg trousers and 
round peaked caps for officers and contrac- 
ted N.C.O.s or dark green berets for enlisted 
men. New uniforms for women with a ladies’ 
jacket without pockets and ladies' felt hat 
were similar in cut to contemporary US uni- 
form patterns. Typical service uniform, sup- 
plemented by a white belt with a decorative 
buckle and white gloves became the cere- 
monial parade dress for armed honour gu- 
ards. A controversial project, aimed at saving 
money, the unification of uniforms did not 
find common approval and after consecutive 
elections in the early eighties, the new par- 
liament voted for new military uniform regu- 
lations. 

Traditional grey-blue uniforms for aviation 
and navy blue for Navy came back in 1985. 
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Badge arrangement on contemporary officers or N.C.O.s 
uniform: a) Air Crew Badge, b) nationality emblem, 
c) N.C.O.s rank badge, d) officers rank badge, e) plate 
with family name, f) squadron badge. 


They were identical by cut with the dark 
green uniforms and unified military rank bad- 
ges as well as service badges introduced in 
1968 were accepted on them, only the uni- 
form colour was traditional. 

According to the old tradition, after 1985, 
airmen from the Maritime Air Group were 
granted the right to wear Navy uniforms, 
despite the fact that formally the MAG is 
subordinated to the Air Command, but air- 
men "delegated" to the Army were not to 
leave their grey blue uniforms. 

From 1914, during WW II and after the 
war until 1968, working dress, field uniforms 
and air crew special suits were almost the 
same as used in British RAF. Special anti- 
gravity suits, used by pilots of jet fighters 
were, as a rule, of American production. 
After 1968 the situation in those areas rema- 
ined unchanged; working rig and special 
suits in all NATO states are almost comp- 
letely standardised, and similar to those used 
in the USA. 


SELECTED SAMPLES OF UNIFORMS 
(Colour plates K-I - K-IV) 


1. Flying Officer (2nd Lieutenant) in Ser- 
vice Dress as worn in the fifties. 

During WW 11, and after the war until 
1972, such an uniform was used by all ranks 


of airmen. British type tunic, trousers and 
peaked cap of thin woollen fabric in grey 
blue. Grey blue, or white shirt with black tie. 
On shoulder straps typical British rank bad- 
ges - one 1/2 inch black silk strip with light 
blue ribbon in centre. Round peaked cap 
without stiffener with British state emblem 
on front (royal crown, silhouette of an eagle 
and stylised wreath embroidered with gol- 
den, metallized thread on black cloth). On 
breast British Pilots Wings with letters 
RCAF as worn during WW |. 


2. Squadron Leader in dark green Service 
Dress (up to 1985 worn as standard in all 
Armed Forces) 

Jacket, trousers and peaked cap of dark 
green woollen fabric; under the jacket, a shirt 
with black tie. Buttons, service badges (on 
collar) and cap emblem on cap band - me- 
tallic, gold with coloured enamel elements. 
On the left breast, over the medal ribbons, 
service badge (Pilot's Wings) embroidered 
on black cloth with golden, metallized and 
coloured, brilliant threads. On sleeves; of- 
ficers' rank badges made of golden braid, on 
the upper parts of both sleeves attached 
inscriptions "CANADA" pressed in golden 
metal. Peaked cap with black, silk embellish- 
ments on the rim. Black Oxford shoes and 
black socks. 


3. Master Corporal, Officers School Cadet 
in service dress. 

Uniform worn by reserve air schools ca- 
dets. Jacket, trousers and forage cap made 
of woollen, grey blue fabric. Jacket with 
shoulder straps and made-in belt; buttons 
and belt buckle made of grey blue plastic, 
emblem on the cap and service badge (on 
right not on left breast) - glossy silver metal- 
lic. On the left shoulder white (silk emb- 
roidery) aiguillette (worn only by persons 
performing aides to platoon or company 
commanders duties). 

. N.C.O.s rank badges, two chevrons with 
crown instead of maple leaf, embroidered on 
grey blue pad with white silk thread. Over 
the rank badges, on the upper part of sle- 
eves, embroidered the same way as rank 
badges, emblems with archwise placed in- 
scription: ROYAL CANADIAN AIR CA- 
DETS, and with name and number of RCAC 
detachment (742 Montgomery Legion). 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


1. Flying Officer in Service Dress as worn fifties. 2. Squadron Leader in dark green Service Dress 
(up to 1985 worn as standard in all Armed For- 
ces). 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


3. Master Corporal, Officers 4. Female Pilot Officer in ser- 5. Private in green ceremonial 
School Cadet in service dress. vice dress as worn after 1985 parade dress as worn by Air 
Force before 1985 
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Over the right breast pocket standard name- 
plate (black plastic with white frame and 
white letters). White shirt, black, smooth tie, 
black shoes and black socks. 


4, Women, Pilot Officer in service dress as 
worn after 1985 

Introduced in 1985 and worn by all ranks 
in auxiliary women's service. Jacket and skirt 
(long leg trousers are also permitted) of dark 
green, woollen fabric, felt hat of the same 
colour. Golden, brilliant buttons, and rank 
badges on the sleeve cuffs as on mens' 
uniforms, (Lieutenant wore one 1/2 inch 
wide and one 1/4 inch wide braid). On the 
top of hat and on the jacket collar medical 
service badges. Ladies wore with these uni- 
form white shirt-blouse with black tie, black 
shoes (high- or low-heeled) and stockings 
of natural colour. 


5. Private in green ceremonial parade dress 
as worn by Air Force before 1985. 

From 1968 to 1985 such an uniform was 
worn by soldiers of all three armed forces 
services, now by Army soldiers and N.C.O.s 
of junior grade only. Jacket and trousers of 
dark green woollen fabric, dark green felt 
beret. Brilliant buttons, service badges (on 
collar) and an emblem on beret - made from 
pressed, golden metal; white, leather belt 
with decorative silver buckle, white shirt and 
white gloves, black shoes. On the uppermost 
part of both sleeves gold, metallic inscription 
CANADA. The same uniform but with olive 
green shirt, without white belt and without 
white gloves was used as standard Service 
Uniform. 


6. Wing Commander in service dress in- 
troduced in 1985. 

Uniform as worn in Canadian Armed For- 
ces - Air Command by all ranks. Jacket, 
trousers and top of the peaked cap are all of 
grey-blue woollen gabardine (wintertime 
variant) or light woollen cloth (summertime 
variant). Single breasted jacket with patch 
pockets on breast and matched ones on 


flaps. Brilliant golden metallic buttons. On 
both sleeves of jacket Officers wear rank 
badges made of gold braid on black cloth; 
over left breast pocked - ribbons of medals 
and service badges (Pilot's Wings), and over 
the right pocket standard nameplate (rigid 
black plastic with white letters and frame). 
Pilot's Wings made on left breast, over the 
ribbons, embroidered on black cloth. In the 
uppermost part of both sleeves there are 
arched stripes of black cloth with golden 
metallic thread embroidered inscription CA- 
NADA. Typically with Service Uniform they 
wear white shirt with black tie, grey blue one 
may be used when on duty, or when Service 
Uniform is used like Working Dress. 

Garrison peaked cap has black silk emb- 
roidery rim and black lacquered peak. On the 
peaks of colonels and generals caps there 
are embroidered gold oak leaf wreaths, one 
for colonels or two for generals. On the cap 
front there is a metallic emblem on black 
cloth. With this uniform black shoes and 
black sock are worn. 


7. Lieutenant Commander, Naval Aviation 
pilot in service dress introduced in 1985. 

Jacket, trousers and cap made of navy 
blue woollen gabardine (traditional Navy 
Officer uniform); buttons and cap emblem 
- brilliant gold, metallic. Service badges, rank 
badges and peak of cap decorations the 
same as for other armed services. Fleet Of- 
ficers serving Naval Operation Branch wear 
their own emblems on caps. On jackets they 
wear rank badges (on sleeves), speciality 
badges and medals ribbons on the left breast 
and the nameplate on the right breast (black 
rigid plastic with white letters and frame). 
Navy personnel do not wear service emb- 
lems on collars. 

White shirt, black tie, black silk embroidery 
on rim of the cap. Black shoes and black 
socks. Summertime they wore caps with 
white crown. 


8. Master Corporal, parachute instructor in 
summertime service dress as introduced in 
1985 for all ranks. 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


6. Wing Commander in service 7. Lieutenant Commander, Na- 8. Master Corporal, parachute 
dress introduced in 1985. val Aviation pilot in service instructor in summertime servi- 
dress introduced in 1985. ce dress as introduced in 1985. 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


9. Flight Lieutenant in special suit for aircrew. 10. Squadron Leader in special winter suit. 
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Jacket and trousers - light woollen tan 
material, peaked cap with dark green gabar- 
dine crown; buttons, service badges (on col- 
lar) and emblem on cap made of brilliant 
golden metal, Parachute Instructor Wings 
embroidered on black cloth; Master Corporal 
rank badges (two golden chevrons with ma- 
ple leaf) yellow silk thread embroidered on 
dark green cloth, over the rank badges 
a squadron emblem. On shoulder straps, 
a metallic badge with battalion number. 

On the jacket regulations require the fol- 
lowing badges: rank badges (on sleeves), 
speciality badges (Wings) and ribbons over 
the left breast pocket, and nameplate (black 
plastic with white letters and frame) over the 
tight pocket. Shirt is tan, tie and rim on the 
cap are dark green. Black shoes and black 
socks. 


9. Flight Lieutenant in working suit for air 
crews. 

This suit is used contemporarily by all 
ranks of flying personnel as a working suit 
aboard the aircraft (if the special G- suit is 
not necessary). The one-piece overall is ma- 
de of orange dayglo, smooth, knitted syn- 
thetic material with a fine material. Silk nec- 
kerchief light blue or in squadron colour. As 
an headdress, when out of aircraft, standard 
grey blue fatigue cap with RCAF emblem is 
used. On the left breast Pilot's Wings iden- 
tical to those on Service Dress (embroidered 
with coloured threads on black cloth); on 
the right breast - black material strip with 
name (white thread embroidered letters). 
Rank badges (golden strips) on shoulder 
straps, on the upper part of both sleeves 
colour embroidered miniature Canadian 
flags with yellow "CANADA" over them. 


10. Squadron Leader in special winter suit. 

Used by all ranks in winter, this is a variant 
of the overall presented on figure 9. Almost 
identical with summertime special suit ex- 
cept for colour and material. Overall is made 
from dark navy blue thick knitted material 
lined with artificial fur. This suit can be worn 
over the special, compensatory suit and thin 
orange-dayglo overall or directly on under- 
wear. On the aircraft headgear is a special 
rigid helmet, replaced by a fatigue cap when 
away from the aircraft. The badges and emb- 
lems on this suit are arranged in the same 
way as on the summer weight version. 


BADGES AND EMBLEMS WORN 
ON UNIFORMS 


(Colour plates K-V - K-IV) 


EMBLEMS WORN ON CAPS AND 
COLLARS 


Canadian Aviators serving during WW | in 
the RFC (Royal Flying Corps), renamed later 
RAF (Royal Air Force), wore emblems of 
these types (see colour plate A-XII in Volu- 
me 1). On the officers peaked caps it was an 
albatros silhouette with laurel leaves and 
royal crown, on fatigue caps and on collars 
patches there were brass stylised initials rea- 
ding RFC or RAF surrounded by a laurel 
wreath, closed on top with the royal crown. 
Privates and N.C.O.s wore the same design 
on the peaked caps as on the collar. In 1924, 
when King George V granted Canadian avia- 
tion the name RCAF - Royal Canadian Air 
Force emblems on the officers' caps stayed 
unchanged as the initials RAF on caps of the. 
N.C.O.s were supplemented with letter C for 
Canadian. In the beginning of twenties, the 
initials from the uniform collars were elimi- 
nated.in Canadian Royal Air Force as in 
Great Britain's RAF 


Introduced in 1924 emblems were used 
practically unchanged until 1968 when, in 
the framework of the great uniform reforms 
new emblems, elaborated by Harold Dice- 
man, were introduced. New emblems worn 
on peaked or fatigue caps, berets and on 
collars of service uniform jackets were at the 
same time state, service, and in some instan- 
ce formation or unit emblems. Every armed 
forces service branch, every kind of service, 
and some formations, used their own emb- 
lems. The maple leaf, as a rule forming 
a wreath, and the royal crown are the ele- 
ments showing the national status. Colours 
and specific graphic symbols were used to 
determine service, and given branch. The sa- 
me emblems were supplemented by inscrip- 
tions with service name and/or service motto. 
A new emblem for all men serving in regular 
aviation units subordinated to the CAF Air 
Command was introduced in 1973. In this 
Scheme the albatros and the royal crown from 
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Drawings by: Piotr Glowacki 


1) Contemporary Air Force Peaked caps emblem worn by all ranks on Canadian territory, 2) Emblem 
worn by Air Force Group under NATO Command in Europe, 3)Emblem worn by Air Force Cadets, 4) 
Historical RCAF emblem as worn during WW II, 5) Canadian Armed Forces identification badge worn in 
upper part of both sleeves. 6) Mobile mediating forces badge worn on both sleeves). 
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Drawings by: Piotr Głowacki 


Service badges: 1) Contemporary Pilot's Wings, 2) RCAF Pilot's Wings as worn.during WW II, 3) WW II 
RCAF Navigator Wings. 
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the British original (see figure 1 on K-V 
plate), but the bird is imposed over the ring 
with RCAF motto “Per Ardua ad Astra”, and 
over the wreath of Maple Leafs surrounding 
the ring. The emblem is made of golden 
metal and filled with coloured enamel, ring 
with motto is filled with dark blue with light 
blue centre, the background of the crown is 
red. The flying albatros silhouette, imposed 
on the centre of ring is made of silver metal. 
Similar scheme is used in the Navy emblem 
but instead of the ring with bird and motto 
there is an oval shield filled with navy blue 
enamel with a golden anchor imposed on it. 
From 1973 to 1985, on dark green standard 
uniforms airmen and seamen used to wear 
their own service emblems pinned up on the 
peaked caps, fatigue cap and berets, and in 
the miniature form on the collars. When in 
1985 the traditional colours of the Air Force 
and Navy uniforms were reintroduced only 
the Army retained the service emblems on 
collars. 

Emblems of the NATO assigned, and per- 
manently based in Europe, 1st Canadian Air 
Group, is little different to the emblem used 
by CAF-Air Command units based in Cana- 
da (Fig. 2). On the white shield the red 
maple leaf is imposed, on which is placed 
the scaled down silver albatros silhouette. In 
the dark blue ring around the white shield 
the name of the | CANADIAN AIR GROUP 
is placed. maple leaf wreath is a little dif- 
ferent shape, and red sash with motto “Sem- 
per Excelsius” is added under the maple 
wreath. 

The next variant of the service emblem is 
used on caps of air school cadets (Fig.3). 
Instead of ring with motto there is in the 
centre of the emblem a light blue oval shield 
with silver bird. Under the maple wreath on 
the dark blue sash the inscription “ROYAL 
CANADIAN AIR CADETS” is placed. The 
surgeons, jurists, chaplains, logistitians and 
so on, serving in the aviation units but not 
assigned to the Air Branch used to wear 
standard, dark green army uniforms with 
emblems of their services on collars and 
caps. 


SPECIALITY BADGES 
(AIR CREW WINGS) 


The story of air speciality badges was 
similar to the cap emblems story. Until 1924 
Canadian airmen used to wear British Wings, 
identical with those worn by their colleagues 
from the RFC, RAF and RNAS. When the 
RCAF emerged, the letter C for Canada was 
added in the central initial of the badge in 
the British Pilot's Wings, and on the Wings 
for other air specialists yellow letters RCAF 
were placed in the lower part of the wreath. 
Fig. 1 of K-VI plate shows the outdoor va- 
riant of the Pilots’ Wings as used during WW 
11 embroidered with silver and gold thread. In 
figure 3, RCAF Navigator Wings used at the 
same time. The rules concerning the granting 
and wearing Air Crew Wings over the left 
breast pocked were the same as in the RAF. 

Air Speciality Wings were little modified 
during the 1968-1972 reform. Contemporary 
Military Pilot's Wings (Fig.1 on K-VI plate) 
for Service Dress are, like their prototype, 
embroidered with coloured thread on black 
cloth, but the cipher RCAF is replaced by 
a maple leaf. Wings, royal crown and maple 
leaf are golden yellow when wreath and 
ceiling of the crown are red. On the Working 
Uniform the badge of the same scheme and 
colours are used, but made of plastic mate- 
rial with embroidery imitation. Variant of the 
badge for Ceremonial Parade Dress has the 
wings and crown traditionally embroidered 
with golden and silver metallized threads. 

Now the Wings for other air specialities 
are not in official use, they are used in 
original form by veterans only. Independent 
aviation exists in the famous Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police; their pilots are authorised 
to wear Pilot's Wings similar to the military 
ones but with silver crown and silver wings, 
with the wreath of maple instead of laurel 
leafs, and with silver cipher RCMP/GRC 
instead of red maple leaf in centre. 


OTHER BADGES 


Before, and during WW II, it was the rule in 
the Armed Forces of British Commonwealth 
to wear nationality signs on sleeves. During 
the war the same rule was imposed on allied 
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forces too. Officers of the RCAF used to 
wear arched strips of the same as uniform 
material with white tread embroidered with 
the inscription CANADA. For Airmen and 
N.C.O.s the strips were straight and inscrip- 
tions printed with white paint. The tradition 
of nationality inscriptions on sleeves is still 
observed, but in 1968 embroidered and prin- 
ted inscriptions were replaced by inscrip- 
tions consisting of small golden metallic joi- 
ned together letters (Plate K-V, Fig.5), on 
the uppermost part of both sleeves. 

Airmen and Offices assigned to Mobile 
Intervention Forces (military units serving 
outside of state boundaries) on both sleeves 
use to wear a special badge: of a white 
square embroidered with a red maple leaf, 
red frame and four blue arrowheads. (Fig.6). 


MILITARY RANK BADGES 
(Colour plates K-VII - K-VIII) 


In 1924 British names of rank, British rank 
badges and British hierarchy of ranks were 
adopted by the RCAF without any modifica- 
tion. Every military service conserved their 
own traditional names and badges for milita- 
ry ranks. According to the state Constitution 
for all military ranks, both English and 
French names were used in parallel. The rule 
of giving names for Army, Air Force and 
Navy ranks was that both languages ver- 
sions of the names were not translations but 
original names taken from the British and 
French armed forces. 

Nothing was changed up until the great 
Armed Forces reorganisation in 1968. New 
rules and regulations introduced in 1968 
predicted the same names (both, English 
and French) and badges of the military 
ranks, worn on unified uniforms, in all three 
services. Not to violate British traditions too 
much, a new hierarchy of ranks were estab- 
lished. Lowest ranks - Private/Soldat (RAF 
Airman equivalent) wore no rank badges, 
the next ranks were Corporal/-Caporal (the 
same in RAF) with one golden chevron, 
Master Corporal/Caporal-Chef (no RAF 
equivalent) with two golden chevrons and 
Sergeant/Sergent (as in RAF) with three 


chevrons. Regular N.C.O.s used to wear 
a gold maple leaf over the chevrons. 

In the W.O. group there were three ranks: 
Warrant Officer/Adjudant (RAF W.O. equi- 
valent), Master Warrant Officer/Adjudant 
Maitre and Chief Warrant Officer/Adjudant 
Chef (both having not RAF equivalents). 
Warrant Officer/Adjudant wore a rank badge 
in the form of a gold British royal crown, 
Master Warrant Officer/Adjudant Maitre has 


Dimensions of rank badges as worn on sleeves: a) by 
N.C.O.s, b) by officers. 


the same crown but in gold laurel wreath, 
and Chief Warrant Officer/Adjudant Chef 
- full British Royal Coat of Arms with crown, 
lion and unicorn, all embroidered with gold 
thread. 

Officers rank badges, worn on sleeves 
cuffs, are similar in shape to the British RAF 
rank badges, but all were made of golden 
braid. 2nd Lieutenant/2.e Lieutenant (RAF 
Pilot Officer equivalent) wears one, 1/2 inch 
wide, gold braid, 1st Lieutenant/1.er Lieute- 
nant (Flying Officer) - one 1/2 inch wide 
gold braid and one narrow (1/4 inch) over 
them, consecutively: ` Captain/Capitaine 
(Flight Lieutenant), two 1/2 inch wide bra- 
ids, Major/Major (Squadron Leader) - two 
1/2 inch braids separated by one 1/4 inch 
wide, Lieutenant Colonel/Lieutenant Colo- 
nel (Wing Commander) three 1/2 inch bra- 
‘ids, and Colonel/Colonel (Group Captain) 
four such a braids. On cuffs of all Generals 
they are the same 2 inches wide golden 
braids as a sign of highest rank group and 
the real rank badges, golden maple leafs 
with golden royal crown over a sabre cros- 
sed with an officers’ bar worn on shoulder 
straps. Brigadier General/General de Brigade 
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Drawings by: Piotr Głowacki 


1) Private/Soldat, 2) Corporal/Caporal, 3) Master Corporal/Caporal-Chef, 4) Sergeant/Sergent, 5) 
Warrant Officer/Adjudant, 6) Master Warrant Officer/Adjudant Maitre, 7) Chief Warrant Officer/ 
Adjudant Chef. 
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Drawings by: Piotr Glowacki 


8) Pilot Officer/2.e lieutenant, 9) Flying Officer/1.er Lieutenant, 10) Flight Lieutenant/Capitaine,11) 
Squadron Leader/Major, 12) Wing Commander /Lieutenant Colonel, 13) Group Captain/Colonel, 14) 
Air Commodore/General de Brigade, 15) Air Vice Marshal /Major-General,16) Air Marshal / Gene- 
ral-Lieutenant, 17) Air Chief Marshal/General. 
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(Air Commodore) had one maple leaf, Major 
General/Major-General (Air Vice Marshal) 
two, Lieutenant General/General -Lieute- 
nant (Air Marshal) three, and General/Gene- 
ral (Chief Air Marshal) four. 

In 1985, Canadian military aviation not 
only went back to grey-blue uniforms, but 
the old, traditional names of officers ranks 
(introduced in the 1968 hierarchy, rank na- 
mes and rank badge patterns as well as 
French rank names were left unchanged), 


The 2nd Lieutenant reverted to Pilot Officer, 
1st Lieutenant is now Flying Officer; Captain 
- Flight Lieutenant; Major - Squadron Lea- 
der; Lieutenant Colonel - Wing Commander; 
and Colonel - Group Captain. 

Generals also returned to the traditional 
names: Brigadier general again became Air 
Commodore, and consecutively Major Ge- 
neral - Air Vice Marshal; Lieutenant General 
- Air Marshal and General - Air Chief Mars- 
hal. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
MILITARY AVIATION 


The United States belongs to those few 
states in which the military use of flying 
machines began. The roots of aeronautical 
traditions can be found as early as during the 
Civil War period, when in 1861 in the ranks 
of the Union army improvised balloon deta- 
chments were formed. Despite not yet ha- 
ving a formal organisational structure, they 
were named Balloon Corps. Officially, the 
first recognised aeronautic formation in US 
history is the balloon unit formed by General 
W.A. Greely over thirty years later in 1892. 

The Wright brothers’ first flights were 
observed by military authorities with vigo- 
rous interest. The evident result of such an 
interest was, the US Army Signal Corps 
Aeronautical Section, established on Au- 
gust 1, 1907, consisting of three officers. 
The task of this small team was to define 
requirements for an aeroplane which could 
be useful for military purposes. The USASC 
Aeronautical Section work was very effec- 
tive and the first in aviation history. The 
technical requirements for military aircraft 
were ready in December 1907. According to 
the specification, the flying machine accep- 
table by the Army should able to fly, with the 
crew of two, for at least one hour or to fly 
over a distance of 200 km ага speed at least 
64 kmph. It was probable that the Wright 
brothers’ aircraft would have been able to 
comply with those requirements, but unfor- 
tunately in September 1908 it was crashed 
during the tests held at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
The second Wright machine was not ready 
before August 2, 1909, and supply of more 
aircraft only began in 1911. When the First 
Word War broke out, the Aeronautical Sec- 
tion inventory had only eight aircraft and 
a staff was of only 92 people. Up to the end 
of 1915, the US Army received 56 aircraft 
altogether. In August 1916, the Aeronautical 
Section was transformed onto the Aeronau- 


tical Division. The formation of seven squad- 
rons was predicted, which were to be equip- 
ped with 12 aircraft each. 

The number of squadrons was enlarged up 
to twenty in April 1917, by which time the 
United States was engaged in WW I. The 
staff of the Division reached a number of 
more than 1200 men, 131 of them trained as 
pilots and in the Divisional inventory there 
were as many as 227 aircraft. In August 
1917, the first American aviators made their 
appearance on French soil. After the short 
pilot's course they were directed for combat 
practice to the French front line squadrons. 
Before the end of war, in 1918, the Aero- 
nautical Division of the US Army Signal 
Corps was transformed into the more in- 
dependent US Army Air Service (USAAS) 
with Major General William L. Kenly in com- 
mand. The manpower of the USAAS in 1918 
reached 195,023 pilots, technicians and en- 
listed men, of whom 58,090 (6,881 of them 
officers) were fighting in frontline units of 
the American Expeditionary Force in Europe. 
The result of the American participation in 
WW | was 781 aircraft and 73 balloons 
downed, while their own casualties reached 
237 Aviators died. During the war, all units 
of American aviation received in total about 
6300 aircraft. 

At the turn of 1919 and 1920 a volunteer 
group of American pilots, with Captain Ced- 
ric Fauntleroy in command, arrived to Poland 
to participate in the war against the Russian 


Bolsheviks. The Commander in Chief of the 


Polish Armed Forces, Józef Pilsudski, direc- 
ted the American volunteers to the 7th squa- 
dron in Lwów. From 31 December 1919, the 
squadron, equipped with French SPAD figh- 
ters, used their new name “Thadeus Koś- 
ciuszko's 7th Fighter Squadron". 

In the early twenties the process of moder- 
nisation of the American Armed Forces be- 
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gan. Taking into account the experiences of 
World War One, the defence chiefs started 
thinking about the transformation of the 
aviation units into a more independent ar- 
med forces service, and as early as1920, the 
Air Service's command structures were se- 
parated from the US Army command and 
given partially independent status. On 2 July 
1926 the US Army Air Service (USAAS) 
was transformed into the US Army Air Corps 
(USAAC). On that day American military 
aviation received the status of an indepen- 
dent service with their own command struc- 
ture but in the area of administrative and 
logistical organisation was still subordinated 
to the US Army. 

In the thirties, after the stagnation genera- 
ted by the great economic depression, Ame- 
rican civil aviation development really began. 
Trained during the war, American pilots star- 
ted to organise different air enterprises from 
regular air mail distribution and passenger 
flights to the flying circus. Fast development 
of the flying machine's possibilities in the 
area of transportation were the cause of 
great interest in the aerospace industry's de- 
velopment. Despite the great influence of the 
isolationist theory on American foreign poli- 
cy of the time, and rather moderate outlays 
for armed forces development, the prepara- 
tion of trained reserves was not neglected. In 
spring 1935 the Congress Act, concerning 
Air Cadets training rules was issued. Accor- 
ding to the new rules, Air Cadets, after one 
year's voluntary military service could recei- 
ve military pilot qualifications and were obli- 
ged to maintain their qualifications during 
short periodic training sessions organised in 
the Air National Guard units nearest to their 
living place. If a cadet decided to stay for 
three years more with the Army as a regular 
pilot after his year's training, he could later 
become a reserve or contracted officer. In 
the late thirties, despite the giant potential 
of the American aviation industry, real pro- 
duction was quite small, reaching about 150 
aircraft monthly. Most aircraft produced 
were commercial transports. Famous bombers 
like the B-17 Flying Fortress, B-24 Liberator, 
B-25 Mitchell and B-26 Marauder or figh- 
ters like the P-38 Lightning, P-39 Airaco- 
bra, F4F Wildcat and F4U Corsair were at 
that time only projects or at the prototype 
stage. 

The great boom in the American aero in- 


dustry started soon after the Munich Con- 
ference in autumn 1938. Great numbers of 
aircraft was ordered by the governments of 
France and Great Britain, and by the end of 
April 1939, 524 P-40 Warhawk fighters we- 
re ordered for the USAAC. By March 1940 
almost 8200 aircraft had been supplied to 
Europe. Initially, when the Second World 
War began, the United States carefully avoi- 
ded clear involvement in the conflict but the 
same time works concerned with general 
modernisation and major development of 
their armed forces were started. Up to the 
spring of 1940 alone, the USAAC received 
almost 10,000 new aircraft, and the US Navy 
(with the USMC) over 4,000. In autumn 
1939, the US Congress began legislative 
work to modernise the State Neutrality Act 
and the new Lend-Lease Act was voted in, 
making possible American military assistan- 
ce to friendly governments at war with the 
Axis states. There were many new acts en- 
couraging and speeding up aircraft produc- 
tion. By Presidential Decree from May 16, 
1940 President Roosevelt gave the Air For- 
ce an inventory increase up to 50,000 airc- 
raft, and industry a potential increase in pro- 
ductivity of up to 50,000 aircraft anually. 

A new consultative document issued in 
June 1940 — the First Aviation Objective 
— proposed a new organisational scheme 
for all formations of US military aviation. The 
scheme proposed the , formation of 54 first 
line groups which together with appropriate 
training and supply bases should be equip- 
ped with 19,033 aircraft (12,825 in the 
USAAC and 6,208 total with the US Navy 
and Marine Corps). Immediately the first 
order for18,000 aircraft, with a delivery 
schedule until 1 April 1942, was issued. 

In September 1939, strength of the US 
Army Air Corps was not so great, with avai- 
lable manpower totalling 26,000 people 
(2,000 of them pilots) and only about 800 
combat aircraft in the inventory. About 700 
of the Corps’ aircraft were obsolete P-36 
fighters, B-18 bombers and A-17 attack air- 
craft, with significantly lower performan- 
ces than contemporary French, British, Ger- 
man and Japanese machines. The outbreak 
of war in Europe and a growing Japanese 
threat were the crucial factors leading 
to significant acceleration of development 
and modernisation of American military avia- 
tion. 
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Many American airmen were fighting aga- 
inst Nazi Germany months before the official 
US declaration of war. About 20,000 Ameri- 
can citizens volunteered, either individually 
or in groups, for service in British and Cana- 
dian formations. In the framework of the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan about 400 
American air specialists arrived in Northern 
Ireland, and after the appropriate training 
they served as flying crew members or were 
used as ground maintenance personnel. In 
the early phase of the Battle of Britain, seven 
American pilots were fighting in the ranks of 
RAF Fighter Command. Another group ar- 
rived in August, and in September 1940, all 
American pilots were assigned to No. 71 
Fighter Squadron, RAF, which later became 
the first of the famous Eagle Squadrons. Very 
quickly two more, No 121 and No 133 
squadrons manned by American pilots were 
formed, which together with No 71 stayed in 
the RAF until September 1942 when they 
were transferred to the USAAF. 

Until June 1941 there were two separate 
formations in the US Army Air Corps (USA- 
AC): General Headquarters Air Force (GHO 
AF) and Air Force. The efforts of General 
Marshall and Henry L. Stinson, then Defense 
Secretary, efforts led to the unification of 
these two parts under a single command, 
and 20 June 1941, the US Army Air Force 
(USAAF) was formed. Practically, it was an 
independent command of aviation as a sepa- 
rate armed forces service and their subor- 
dination to the Army Command was of an 
administrative nature only. As a full member 
of the highest US Armed Forces command 
body - Joint Chief of Staff College, Major 
General Henry "Hap" Arnold was appointed 
as the first USAAF Chief of Staff. On 
9 March, the USAAF formally became one of 
three equal, semi-autonomous Department 
of Defense elements. When formed, USAAF 
manpower was 9,078 officers and 14,3543 
N.C.O.s and men with an inventory of 6,102 
aircraft. The Group was the basic organisa- 
tional unit, each with 2-4 squadrons. Some- 
times, to accomplish specific tactical tasks, 
Wings, organisational units without admini- 
strative structures, consisting of two Groups 
were formed. Two or more Wings with sup- 
porting units were unified into Commands, 
and two or more Commands created an Air 
Force (equivalent to a Ground Army). In 
some instances in the Commands consisting 


of many Wings one more organisational level 
called an Air Division (2-3 Wings) could be 
formed. On 1 December 1941, the US Civil 
Air Patrol (US CAP), a paramilitary organi- 
sation consisting of civilian pilots from air 
transport companies, aeroclubs and other, 
non military organisations was formed. The 
CAP's main tasks were to give basic training 
to volunteers as future military pilots and 
forming small units of observation, liaison, 
sanitary, transport and other supporting airc- 
raft. Much later, on 5 August 1943, the 
famous sport air woman, Jackie Cochran, 
organised a similar paramilitary organisation 
of support pilots for women, known as the 
US Women's Air Force Service Pilots Squa- 
dron (WASPS). 

The great development of the USAAF oc- 
curred during six months of 1941, with 
a great acceleration after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbour. On 7 December, the in- 
ventory of aircraft had then reached 10,329, 
the number of officers (including Cadets) 
had risen to 22,524, and the number of 
enlisted men to 27,4579. Eight Air Forces 
were formed, four of them stayed on the US 
continental mainland, and four more were 
located on air bases in the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Alaska and on islands in the Caribbean. 
The highest force level of the USAAF was 
reached in March 1944, when the manpo- 
wer was 2,411,294 men of whom as many 
as 3896 were serving outside US state boun- 
daries. In April 1945 the number of USAAF 
personnel serving abroad reached 5296. 

From 1938 until 1945 (to the day of the 
Japanese capitulation) the total output of 
American air industry was in the range of 
about 300,000 aircraft — almost half of total 
Allied output and as many as 80,000 more 
than the Axis states industry total produc- 
tion. The USAAF received more than half 
-160,000 aircraft; almost 100,000 were for 
US Navy and USMC aviation and the rest 
was transferred to the allied forces (Russia 
and Great Britain). 

USAAF formations actively participated in 
Combat operations on all fronts of WW II, 
in the Far East, in Africa, in the Mediter- 
ranean area and on the western front in 
Europe. Soon after their formation USAAF 
units were engaged in supporting Allied 
forces landing in Northern Africa, and after 
the African campaign in supporting opera- 
tions in the southern part of Europe. 
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On January 28, 1942 in Savannah, Georgia, 
the 8th Air Force (8th AF) was formed with 
Brigadier-General Ira Eaker on command. As 
soon as February the same year the highest 
authorities decided to move the 8th AF to 
Great Britain. Movement started in April and 
May, and on August 17, the 8th AF had their 
baptism of fire; in the allied raid on Rouen 
twelve B-17 Flying Fortresses from their 
squadrons participated, and returned wit- 
hout losses. At the peak of development of 
the 8th AF were 40.5 heavy bomber groups, 
15 fighter escort groups and two photo-re- 
connaissance groups. Their main tasks were 
strategic bombing missions. 

The 9th Air Force (9th AF), the famous 
Middle East AF fought from November 12, 
1942 until October 16, 1943 in the Mediter- 
ranean Theatre. During the El Alamein ope- 
ration, 9th AF cooperated with British 8th 
Army ground forces taking as their main task 
paralysing enemy supply lines in the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean Theatre. From Octo- 
ber 16, 1943, the 9th AF became a tactical 
element of USAAF forces in Europe, their 
squadrons being used as an escorting and 
supporting force for the 8th AF and for 
bombing tactical targets in France and Ger- 
many. Their units played an impressive role 
in air support of the landing operations on 
the Normandy beaches. 

From August 20, 1942 the 12th Air Force 
(12th AF) with an inventory of about 500 
aircraft operated in the ranks of the USAAF. 
Their first combat operation was in support 
of landing operations in Africa. Later, up to 
the end of war, as a component of the Allied 
North African Air Forces, the 12th was used 
to support allied ground operations in Italy 
and in Southern France. 

The 15th Air Force (15th AF) formed on 
November 1, 1943 by allottment from 12th 
AF heavy bomber squadrons, was used ma- 
inly for strategic operations. Operations by 
15th AF were strictly coordinated with 8th 
AF from Great Britain and included bombing 
of the industrial centres in Northern Italy, in 
Austria and in Southern Germany as well as 
regions of crude oil production and refining 
around Ploesti in Rumania. Raids on Ploesti 
were paid for by great casualties, as many as 
350 15th AF aircraft were downed by enemy 
forces. In the operational and tactical area 


the tasks of the USAAF were concentrated 
on blocking of enemy ground forces move- 
ment and battle area interdiction as well as 
direct air support for ground forces. In winter 
1943/1944 the 15th AF was mainly enga- 
ged in supporting operations on Italian ter- 
ritory. For instance, some of their combat 
operations were made in support of opera- 
tion “Strangle” (March - April 1944), and 
their purpose was the blockade of German 
forces in the northern part of Italy. 

Four USAAF Air Forces acting during WW 
Il in North Africa and Europe made together 
almost 1.62 million combat flights, dropping 
over 1.2 million tons of bombs and shooting 
down 30,242 enemy aircraft, with their own 
casualties being 14,492 aircraft. 

The biggest USAAF forces were engaged 
in the Pacific Theatre of War where they 
acted in close cooperation with Naval and 
Marine Corps aviation. The first Americans in 
the Pacific Theatre were volunteers from the 
Flying Tigers squadrons fighting against the 
Japanese in the ranks of Chinese general 
Chiang Kai Chek's army many months before 
the real Japanese - American war began. 
A spectacular raid on targets in Japan made 
on April 18, 1942 by a formation of tactical 
bombing aircraft led by Jimmy Doolittle was 
very important for US morale and had a very 
impressive effect on the Japanese. In the 
years 1942 -1943 USAAF squadrons were 
used mainly for tactical air support of ground 
and sea operations as well as intelligence 
tasks and transport duties; massive strategic 
raids against Japanese Islands were perfor- 
med only rarely. USAAF operations on 
a strategic scale began in 1944 when raids 
against Japanese resources of raw materials 
in China and the Indo-Chinese peninsula as 
well as against industrial complexes on Ja- 
panese Islands started. Combat. missions in 
the Pacific Theatre were performed by seven 
USAAF Air Forces. The first executor of 
strategic raids against Japan was the bth 
Air Force (5th AF). The first? bases were 
located in Australia then, in the last stages of 
the war units of the 5th AF were relocated 
to Okinawa. The 7th Air Force (7th AF) 
operated from Hawaii against islands located 
in the central part of the Pacific Ocean 
and against targets in Japan. During the 
war the 13th Air Force (13th AF) was 
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formed and their aircraft, operating from air 
bases on the Solomon Islands, were used 
mainly to support ground and sea opera- 
tions, strategic raids against targets in Japan 
were performed by a a part of the 13th AF 
forces only. In April 1944 the youngest Air 
Force, the 20th Air Force (20th AF) started 
operations. Having on strength the newest 
strategic bombers, B-29 Superfortresses, the 
20th AF became the general executor of 
regular strategic air raids against targets on 
Japanese Islands. In the ranks of the 20th 
AF was the special mission squadron whose 
aircraft were used to drop atomic bombs on 
the towns of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. After 
Pearl Harbour, the “Flying Tigers” were 
re-equipped and after increasing their num- 
bers were transferred to the newly formed 
14th Air Force (14th AF), which, still in 
close cooperation with the Kuomintang, was 
used for bombing military targets in Japane- 
se occupied areas of China. The 10th Air 
Force (10th AF) main task was transpor- 
tation and a small part of their force was 
used for intelligence and support missions 
for ground forces fighting in Burma and 
Thailand, while the 11th Air Force (11th AF) 
was responsible for air defence of Alaska 
and the Kurile Islands as well as for air 
reconnaissance of those regions and attac- 
king enemy ships and submarines in close 
cooperation with the US Navy and USCG. 
The seven Air Forces fighting in the Pacific 
Theatre performed a total of 669,235 combat 
flights, dropping 502,781 tons of bombs and 
destroying 10,343 enemy aircraft while lo- 
sing only 4,530 of their own aircraft. 

When the war was over, in fifteen USAAF 
Air Forces there were 243 Groups with a to- 
tal of 63,745 aircraft, 39 192 of them combat 
aircraft. Total USAAF WW II casualties rea- 
ched 116,501 deaths, 32,170 of them direct- 
ly during combat missions. After the war was 
over selected formations and units were as- 
signed to the American occupation forces in 
Europe and in Japan but most USAAF units 
returned from abroad to the United States. 
A significant part of the air forces manpower 
was demobilised and many aircraft were 
scrapped, sold or given to other states (Al- 
lied as well as non allied) or placed in 
special depots located in the southern US 
desert states as a reserve stock. Not all the 


newest technologies, developed during WW 
Il, found practical use before the end of the 
war but were extremely useful in the great 
technological development of the post war 
years when the air force combat capabilities 
reached hitherto unexpected levels, utilising 
aircraft, engines, armament and avionics of 
completely new, modern types. 

On June 26, 1947 the US Congress voted 
for the National Security Act which approved 
the formation of the US Air Force (USAF), as 
the new, completely independent and separa- 
te armed forces service. The separate Depart- 
ment of the Air Force thereby created was the 
clearest sign of USAF independence. In the 
new Department of Defense there were now 
three Departments: Department of the Army 
governing all ground forces, Department of 
the Navy for all Naval, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard forces administration, and equal 
with both of the others, the Department of 
the Air Force. The Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force was now the highest command aut- 
hority of the USAF and, along with Army and 
Navy Chiefs of Staff, became an equal mem- 
ber of the highest armed forces command 
authority - the Joint Chiefs of Staff Commit- 
tee. He could now be nominated, as well as 
two others, for the post of the Committee 
Chairman, the highest post for a uniformed 
soldier in the US Armed Forces. 

All units and detachments of existing Air 
Forces were subordinated to the USAF, ex- 
cept the small detachments directly subor- 
dinated to the Army Divisions, Corps, and 
Armies commanding officers which were left 
in the Army and organised into new a for- 
mation called US Army Aviation. The or- 
ganisational scheme of the existing Air For- 
ces established during the war and Air For- 
ces specialisation were unchanged. Air For- 
ces of the same specialisation were grouped 
into separate Commands; and all Air Forces 
equipped with strategic bomber aircraft (i.e. 
8th, 15th, 20th AF) were subordinated to 
the Strategic Air Command (SAC), those 
equipped with fighters and tactical bombers 
(9th, 12th, 13th, 14th) entered into the ran- 
ges of Tactical Air Command (TAC), and 
units of 10th AF as well as many transport 
groups from different Air Forces were grou- 
ped together and reorganised at first into 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 
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which later became Military Airlift Command 
(MAC). Also incorporated into the USAF 
were the newly formed: Air Defense Com- 
mand (ADC), Air Training Command (ATC), 
USAF Material Command (USAFMC) and 
other functional commands. 

Beside regular Air Forces units in the 
USAF there are: commands and units of the 
US Air Force Reserve (USAFRES), com- 
mands and units of Air National Guard 
(ANG) and Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF). 
Air National Guard squadrons, groups and 
wings are organised by individual States on 
a territorial basis and they have a regional air 
militia nature. Manpower of these units is 
composed by officers and N.C.O.s formerly 
trained in regular USAF units or in the USAF 
Reserve Officers Training Centers (ROTC) 
for high schools and college students. In 
time of mobilisation the ANG members are 
liable to military service. Working as emp- 
loyees of different civilian areas they are 
permanently trained in their military speciali- 
ties to gain professional status comparable 
with regular units. Training in ANG units is 
organised periodically during selected week- 
ends and holidays. In a state of real emer- 
gency and mobilisation the ANG squadrons 
with trained manpower and equipped with 
modern aircraft are able to reach full combat 
readiness in only a few hours and their com- 
bat capability is comparable with regular 
squadrons. If necessary the existing ANG 
Groups or Wings Commands will be able to 
mobilise and organise new ANG squadrons 
during the following few days. 

As a rule the regular USAF reserve units 
are fully equipped with aircraft and main- 
tenance equipment (usually these are older 
aircraft gradually retired from active first line 
service) but they do not have full manpower. 
In case of mobilisation, trained specialists 
liable for military service are called up to the 
units from the reserve. The commercial air 
transport enterprises create different kind of 
reserve forces, according to the National Se- 
curity Act. In case of mobilisation they are 
obliged to give up a fixed part of their aircraft 
(selected by size, type and modification) 
with air and ground crews and with selected 
ground maintenance facilities to the USAF, 


when the supplementary transport Air Force 
is formed. 

In August 1950, three years after the crea- 
tion of the USAF, the US Armed Forces 
acting on behalf of the United Nations Or- 
ganisation were engaged in the war against 
the Peoples Republic of Korea. The bulk of 
the American Air Force was engaged in the 
conflict, and the reserves were mobilised so 
that the forces reached a level comparable 
with the last days of WW II. The aerospace 
industry was mobilised too, at that time it 
was not too difficult to restore the wartime 
workforce and resources potential. The first 
line Air Force units were sent to the Korean 
Peninsula immediately, and ANG as well as 
reserve squadrons supplemented them very 
quickly. Most USAF aircraft sent to the Ko- 
rean front were famous veterans of WW || 
but along with them the newest and the 
most modern jet aircraft, the F-86A Sabre for 
example, then just entering USAF service, 
were also sent. 

The Korean conflict was not yet over when 
the political situation in Europe became very 
dangerous in 1953, and, in accordance with 
the NATO agreements, part of the forces 
from Korea as well as newly formed ANG 
squadrons were sent there. An especially 
spectacular air force action in the Europe of 
early the fifties was the famous Berlin Air 
Lift, which broke the Soviet blockade of 
West Berlin. Transport squadrons mobilised 
from MATC, ANG and CRAF ranks transpor- 
ted all necessary goods from food and drugs 
to coal for home heating. In the fifties the 
strategic wings from SAC based in Spain 
and Great Britain, as well as selected fighter- 
bomber squadrons assigned to the NATO 
forces in Europe and based in Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Greece and Turkey, 
were equipped with special weapons and 
started to perform continuous combat duties 
with atomic bombs on board. 

In the mid-fifties taking into account the 
Korean War experience and new tasks within 
NATO, the organisational structure of the 
USAF was slightly modernised. The Air For- 
ce (strategic, tactical or transport) was as 
before the biggest operational unit and, equi- 
pped with the same type of aircraft, the 
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squadron was the basic organisational unit. 
Divisions composed of two - three wings of 
different specialisations were also left un- 
changed, but the intermediate command le- 
vels were deleted. No more Groups which 
were transformed into Wings with 3-4 squa- 
drons of the same specialisation, and with 
Headquarters, support, maintenance and ad- 
ministrative units. Groups in the traditional 
organisational form were left only within the 
Air National Guard structure as a base for 
reserve wings. The number of aircraft in the 
squadrons was changing during the years 
because of combat experience, technology 
changes and many different political and 
administrative factors. New specialisations 
appeared, the numbers or names of squad- 
rons and wings were changed as well as 
organisational structures on different levels. 

Because of the changed situation the new 
Commands, related to geographical regions, 
were organised. The biggest of them, USAFE 
(United States Air Force - Europe) governs 
all USAF units assigned to the NATO's uni- 
ted allied armed forces command in Europe. 
The second such command is PACAF (Paci- 
fic Air Force) governing over all American air 
units based in Japan, Korea and on Pacific 
Islands. Regular wings and squadrons from 
TAC and SAC ranges are assigned to the 
USAFE and PACAFfor long time tours, while 
for short time combat training, selected ANG 
(Air National Guard) and AFRes (Air Force 
Reserve) squadrons, assigned during exer- 
cises are act as mobilised units (as it would 
be in a real war situation). 

The next conflict in which the American 
Air Force was seriously engaged occurred in 
the former French colonies on the Indochi- 
nese Peninsula. US Armed Forces arrived in 
Vietnam in 1964 when, after French forces 
withdrew, the country was divided into two 
parts: communist North (Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam), and the south, governed by 
emperor Bao-Dai. Bao Dai's regime was 
overturned by republican forces encouraged 
by the Americans. The new government of 
the South Vietnamese Republic asked for US 
to help them in suppressing the threat from 
the communist North. Communists from the 
North, by their interpretion of the cease-fire 


treaty, claimed a right to all the country and 
supported the Vietcong, an anti-government 
underground armed movement. The US we- 
re engaged in the war, which alongside Viet- 
nam covered the neighbouring states of Laos 
and Cambodia, until the early seventies. Pra- 
ctically all military aviation formations from 
the USAF, US Navy, USMC and US Army 
took part in operations in Vietnam. All kinds 
of military aviation then existing in the 
USAF, ranging from ground attack squad- 
rons to the strategic bombers were used in 
Vietnam. Part of the USAF forces operated 
from air bases in neighbouring Thailand, and 
B-52 bombers from Air Force bases on Gu- 
am Island. Many new combat aircraft, for 
example, the F-100 Super Sabre, F-101 Vo- 
odoo, F-104 Starfighters, F-105 Thunder- 
chief, F-111, F-4 Phantom, and A-7 Corsair, 
as well as many new kinds of aircraft wea- 
pons (i.e. guided missiles of all classes and 
modern laser bomb guiding systems) were 
tried out in Vietnam. Gaining air superiority 
in the struggle with North Vietnam fighters 
proved difficult and USAF paid a relatively 
high price in casualties. 

After the Vietnam War, until the beginning 
of the nineties, USAF forces were operatio- 
nally used only for demonstration actions 
against selected military targets in Libya as 
an act of revenge for Kaddafi's forces ter- 
rorist actions. Starting from Great Britain, 
F-111 bombers struck precisely selected tar- 
gets, destroying them with guided bombs 
capable of hitting targets with an accuracy 
of tens of metres, and returned home wit- 
hout casualties. 

The last majore USAF operation, with all 
disposable forces and the newest combat 
equipment, including the media, was con- 
ducted on behalf of the UNO Security Coun- 
cil. This was the Desert Storm operation 
against lraqi forces in 1991, after their at- 
tempt to annex Kuwait. 

In the last days of 1991 the core of the 
USAF strategic aviation was formed of near- 
ly 100 B-1B strategic bomber aircraft, and 
twelve B-2A, ‘Stealth’ strategic bombers air- 
craft of the newest generation, in addition to 
nearly one hundred examples of the elderly 
B-52 Stratofortress adapted as carriers 
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of self-guided Cruise missiles. About 150 
B-52 aircraft have been withdrawn from the 
nuclear carrying role to adapt them as long 
range conventional bombers. Apart from 400 
bombers in the SAC ranks there were about 
one hundred strategic reconnaissance airc- 
raft, electronic reconnaissance aircraft and 
flying command posts and about 500 in- 
flight refuelling aircraft (air tankers) which 
guaranteed a global range for the bombers, 
reconnaissance and command post aircraft. 
Also in SAC, all based on the ground and 
admitted by the terms of the SALT I, SALT II 
and START treaties, are strategic ballistic 
missiles such as Minuteman 111 and Peace- 
keeper. 

Tactical aviation has over 2,000 fighters, 
fighter-bombers, and attack aircraft (F-16, 
F-15, F-111 and F-117), 320 tactical recon- 
naissance (Phantom RF-4) and Electronic 
Warfare aircraft (Wild Weasel EF-4G and 
EF-111A) and 150 Forward Air Controllers 
aircraft (OA-37). Air Defense aviation units, 
over half of them belonging to the Air Natio- 
nal Guard, utilised about 1,000 combat airc- 
raft. Generally these were F-16 Fighting Fal- 
cons. The tactical aviation reserve is created 
by units of the ANG and AFRES with over 
7,000 A-10 Thunderbolt, F/RF-4 Phantom 
and older series of F-16 Fighting Falcon 
aircraft. 

Military Airlift Command at the end of 
1991 was equipped with a fleet of over 400 
strategic transport aircraft: C-5, C-141 and 
C-17, 200 KC-10 and KC-135 inflight refu- 
elling aircraft and over 500 C-130 tactical 
transport aircraft. In the MAC ranks there 
was one independent special transport wing 
operating US Presidential aircraft, flying 
command posts of the highest military aut- 
horities, and medical transport squadron. In 
the USAF ranks there was one unit E-3 
Sentry Airborne Warning and Control Sys- 
tem - (AWACS) aircraft. 

In 1991 more than 2,000 aircraft and heli- 
copters of different types were used for all 
levels of training in the units and centres 
forming the Air Training Command. An ad- 
ditional fleet of about 200 transport, com- 
mand and liaison aircraft, as well as 350 
multirole, rescue and other helicopters was 
in the support detachments and squadrons 


subordinated to the Headquarters, Com- 
mands and institutes of different levels. 


US NAVY AVIATION AND AVIATION 
OF THE USMC 


The independent maritime forces of the 
US Navy have existed apart from the US 
Army since the beginning of the United Sta- 
tes history, and these are administered by the 
independent Department of the Navy and 
commanded by the Naval Chief of Staff, 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee. The elite United States Marine Corps 
(USMC), which traditionally forms a selec- 
ted, independent armed forces service, is 
administratively subordinated to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. The next formation subor- 
dinated to the Department of the Navy is the 
US Coast Guard, which guards the coast line 
and territorial waters against unlawful viola- 
tions, assures navigational security, guards 
against maritime contraband, unlawful fis- 
hing, environmental pollution and so on. All 
three maritime formations ie. US Navy, 
USMC and USCG, have their own organic 
air services. 

Interest by the highest US Navy authori- 
ties in flying machines started as early as the 
last years of the19th century, when on the 
recommendation of Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Undersecretary in the Navy Department 
(and later President of the USA), the special 
US Navy Board was constituted to evaluate 
the usefulness to the Fleet of a flying machi- 
ne called "Aerodrome" by the constructor, 
Professor Samuel P. Langley. Despite the 
failure of the "Aerodrome" experiment, the 
Board was not dismissed, instead their mem- 
bers carefully observed more and more fre- 
quent experiments with new flying machines 
in America as well as in Europe. The result of 
the Board's activity was that as early as 
1909, a few officers demanded that the Navy 
buy aircraft immediately. The rightness of 
those demands was confirmed by experi- 
ments made at the turn of 1910 - 1911 by 
Glenn Curtiss, the famous aircraft constructor 
and producer, and by civilian pilot Eugene B. 
Ely. On November 14, 1910, Ely started their 
Curtiss aircraft from the special platform on 
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the cruiser ‘Birmingham’. On January 18, 
1911, starting from a coastal airstrip in the 
same Curtiss, he landed first on a platform, 
then on the cruiser ‘Pennsylvania’, and then 
made a consecutive start from the platform 
to land on the coastal airstrip again. In 1912 
the first experimental takeoffs with the aid of 
a pneumatic catapult were performed. The 
first of them was unsuccessful and finished 
with the Curtis A-1 aircraft damaged, but the 
second was successful. The cruiser ‘North 
Carolina’ was the first US ship with a per- 
manently mounted launching catapult, and 
the first start from such a catapult was per- 
formed by Lt. G. Chevallier in the AB-3 
aircraft. . 

The first Naval Pilot's Wings (Naval Avia- 
tor No 1) were granted on 6 July 1911 to Lt. 
T. G. Ellyson, who, after training at the Cur- 
tiss North Island Centre in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia received the first pilot's certificate of 
the American Aeroclub. The day of July 6, is 
thus observed as the official Naval Aviation 
birthday. The official birthdate of Marine 
Corps Aviation is May 22, 1912, when Lt. 
Alfred A. Cunningham was sent to Annapo- 
lis "to take up a post connected with avia- 
tion", as the official order reads. The first 
Marine Corps aviator, Lt. Cunningham, took 
his pilot training course at the Burgess air- 
craft factory in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
and from August 1912 was the owner of 
Naval Aviator's badge No 5. In 1915, the US 
Coast Guard (USCG), instigated by Lt. El- 
mer H. Stone, began to utilise aircraft for 
searching for people missing at sea. Succes- 
ses in this area helped in the official creation 
of USCG Aviation with Lt. Stone in com- 
mand. 

In January 1913 the whole maritime avia- 
tion then existing took part in the great fleet 
exercises on the waters of Guantanamo Bay 
near Cuba, and in spring of 1914 two Ameri- 
can maritime aviation detachments under- 
went their baptism of fire during the Mexi- 
can war. Just a few days before the First 
World War, in 1914, military authorities of 
the then neutral United States decided to 
sent three naval aviation officers as obser- 
vers to Berlin, Paris and London. Information 
about the role played by military aviation at 
the front lines was of such an important 


nature that as early as November 1914, the 
post of Naval Aviation Director in the Navy 
Department was established, and then two 
naval aviation units: the Naval Flying Corps 
and Naval Reserve Flying Corps were for- 
med. 


When, in April 1917, the United States 
entered WW I, all units of American naval 
aviation combined had only 54 aircraft, 43 
officers with Naval Aviator certificates and 
193 W.O.s and N.C.O.s. From them 6 of- 
ficers and 34 N.C.O.s were assigned to the 
Marine Corps Aviation section. The first 
American aviation detachment to begin ac- 
tivities on the European front, in June 1917, 
was formed by a small group of Naval Avia- 
tors with Lt. Kenneth Whiting in Command. 
Soon the detachment was supported by the 
First Yale Unit, a group of volunteers, all 
students from Yale University (first unit from 
the Naval Reserve Flying Corps), all these 
aviators received British and French aircraft. 
In September 1917 the 1st Marine Aero- 
nautic Company was formed with a man- 
power of 12 officers and 133 N.C.O.s. The 
Company, equipped with hydroplanes, was 
directed to bases in the Azores and acted in 
that area, performing patrolling flights, until 
the end of the War. In the spring of 1918 at 
the Curtiss Flying Field in Miami, Florida, the 
1st Marine Aviation Force was created. On 
30 June, the Day Wing, a unit of day bom- 
bers composed of three squadrons of British 
DH 4 aircraft, was directed to France. In 
October 1918, just a few weeks before the 
end of the War, the Wing, assigned to the 
Northern Bombing Group, was supplemen- 
ted by one more squadron. Aviators from the 
Day Wing took part in Allied air raids against 
Dunkirk, Ostend, Zeebrugge and Bruges, 
performing altogether 57 flights in which 
they dropped 52 tons of bombs and downed 
12 enemy aircraft. The first ace in the history 
of American Maritime Aviation was Lt. David 
S. Ingalls. On 11 November 1918, Armistice 
Day, the manpower of all Maritime Aviation 
units had reached a figure of 46,600 officers, 
N.C.O.s and men, 3,049 of them pilots, with 
an inventory of over 2,000 aircraft (2,500 
men and 340 aircraft formed the Marine 
Aviation Force). 
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After the end of the War maritime aviation 
was partially demobilised but at the same 
time efforts to reorganise and modernise sta- 
rted. In 1919, the US Congress approved the 
rebuilding of the Jupiter into the aircraft 
carrier Langley (CV 1). The same year a spe- 
ctacular group transatlantic flight by three 
NC (Navy-Curtiss) flying boats from the 
USA via the Azores to Europe was perfor- 
med. In 1921, in the Naval Staff, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics was established and in the 
Navy Department the post of Undersecretary 
for Maritime Aviation. Naval Aviators were 
the pioneers of polar flights. In May 1926, Lt 
Comm Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett in 
a Fokker aircraft performed a flight over the 
North Pole. In November 1929 Byrd was 
credited with a flight over the South Pole. 

The first aircraft carrier, USS Langley, was 
commissioned in March 1922, and two more 
— Lexington and Saratoga were commis- 
sioned before the end of the twenties. There 
were three squadrons (fighters, bombers and 
torpedo-aircraft) based on each aircraft car- 
rier. Onboard all battleships and cruisers 
launching catapults for float reconnaissance 
aircraft were fitted. For the maintenance and 
support of patrol flying boats a few special 
store-ships were built. In 1927-1933, as 
a part of US military aid for the Nicaraguan 
Government, Marine Corps Aviation was 
used in the counterinsurgency war against 
the Sandino guerrillas. 

Three new aircraft carriers were commis- 
sioned in the thirties. These were: Ranger 
(1934) Yorktown (1937) and Enterprise 
(1938). New ships were equipped with ste- 
am catapults and with modern hydraulic ar- 
resting devices. On the decks of Saratoga 
and Lexington, apart from the Naval Aviation 
squadrons, two Marine squadrons (VS-14M 
and VS-15M) were based, and aviation 
command in the USMC Staff became an 
independent section. The equipment of Ma- 
rine Corps Aviation squadrons was unified 
with that of the Naval Aviation squadrons. 

In the middle thirties planning to increase 
the inventory to about one thousand aircraft 
within five years began. In 1935 the Act on 
Naval Aviation Reserves was voted through. 
According to the new Act, volunteers re- 


cruited for a one year course as cadet-pilots, 
after serving three more years in naval avia- 
tion units, were promoted to reserve officers 
ranks with an obligation to permanently sus- 
tain their flying qualifications by regular re- 
fresher courses. Such a system was very 
useful, giving the possibility of quickly for- 
ming almost immediately combat ready units 
during the necessity of mobilisation. 

In September 1939 Naval Aviation had 
only eight aircraft carriers (one the small and 
obsolete Langley); 1,600 aircraft; 10 airships 
and 10,923 men, 2,695 of them trained as 
pilots. In these figures there were 251 airc- 
raft, 1,352 men and 708 pilots of the Marine 
Corps Aviation. USMC Aviation had two 
groups made up of 10 squadrons. In June 
1940, Congress approved a programme to 
increase strength to 10,000 aircraft. 1,167 of 
them were intended to go to the Marine 
Corps to form four Groups with 11 squad- 
rons each. In February 1941, two USMC Air 
Groups were transformed into Wings (1st 
and 2nd Marine Aircraft Wing), but until 
December 1941 they did not received the 
necessary replenishment. By 7 December 
1941, the Maritime Aviation inventory 
had reached 5,233 aircraft, their manpower 
was 27,500 men, 6,750 of them trained as 
pilots. After Pearl Harbor, the building of 
nine new aircraft carriers was started im- 
mediately, four of them large, ‘Essex’ type 
fleet carriers with 90 aircraft on strength, and 
the remaining four with a complement of 40 
aircraft on each. During the war, the Fleet 
received 27 new carriers, and a total of 
75,000 aircraft was delivered to the maritime 
aviation units. 

The biggest part of carrier aviation was as- 
signed to the 5th Fleet, operating in the Pacific 
Ocean. In March 1943 all units of naval avia- 
tion were assigned to the three Task Forces of 
the 5th Fleet. Task Force 50 (TF50) was 
formed by 11 aircraft carriers (6 heavy and 
5 light), 6 battleships, 6 cruisers and many 
smaller support vessels. On the carriers' decks 
more than 700 aircraft were based. Task Force 
TF54 was tasked as a landing operations force 
and had amphibious landing ships as well 
as eight aircraft carriers with about 200 airc- 
raft for landing operations support. Task Force 
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TF57 was formed from a land based group of 
patrol squadrons equipped with over one 
hundred long range torpedobombing navali- 
sed B-24 Liberators. 

As the number of carriers entering sea duty 
increased, TF50 was restructured and rena- 
med TF58. To increase operational efficien- 
cy, TF58 was divided onto four teams: 
TF58.1 with the aircraft carriers Hornet, York- 
town, Bellau Wood and Bataan, TF58.2 
with Bunker Hill, Wasp, Monterey and Ca- 
bot, TF58.3 with Enterprise, Lexington, Prin- 
ceton and San Jacinto, and TF58.4 with 
Essex, Langley and Cowpens. The number of 
aircraft on the decks of TF58 reached about 
900. In TF54 the number of carriers as well 
as aircraft on their decks increased too. 

In the final stages of WW II, the Naval and 
Marine Corps Aviation inventory comprised 
100 aircraft carriers, 40,900 aircraft and 186 
airships. In August 1945, on the day of the 
Japanese surrender, Naval Aviation manpo- 
wer had reached 60,747 pilots and 437,524 
maintenance personnel. In January 1945, 
132 squadrons of Marine Aviation were or- 
ganised into 5 wings, and on the last day 
of WW || 145 squadrons formed 31 Air 
Groups. 

During WW II US Navy and USMC pilots 
scored 15,000 enemy aircraft shot down, as 
well as sinking 174 Japanese ships and 63 
German U-boats. Lt. Edward H. “Butch” 
O'Hare, after shooting down five Japanese 
aircraft became first Naval Aviation Ace at 
the beginning of 1942. “Ace of Aces” in the 
USN Aviation was Cdr. David McCampbell 
with 34 downed enemy aircraft. The Marine 
Flyers took part in all the famed Marine 
Corps operations on the Pacific Islands 
counting as many as 2,355 shot down Japa- 
nese aircraft. The highest scoring Marine 
squadron was VFM-121. 

Airships in the US Navy, used for North 
American continental coast patrols, perfor- 
med 55,900 flights with a total flight time of 
550,000 hours. Only one airship was de- 
stroyed due to enemy action. 

After WW || was over, in 1946 the mariti- 
me aviation forces were reduced to only 


a quarter of the highest wartime level; the - 


majority of the manpower was demobilised 
and significant numbers of carriers as well as 


modern aircraft were “preserved” in specially 
organised depots. The effects of rapid deve- 
lopment in science and technology, which 
was started during the war, were quite fruit- 
ful. On the carrier decks new technologies 
manifested their presence in fighting aircraft 
with modern jet engines, and in the Marine 
Corps Aviation the career of a new, accurate 
landing craft - the helicopter — began, 
which quickly was adopted for antisubmari- 
ne warfare, search and rescue and many 
other maritime duties. 

From August 1950 to July 1953 1st MAW 
- Marine Air Wing, which was assigned to 
the American contingent of the UNO forces 
in Korea, performed 118,000 combat flights, 
and 39,500 of them were flights in direct 
support of ground forces. At the same time 
helicopters, the new tool of Marines Avia- 
tion, performing medevac duties, took from 
the battle area more than 10,000 casualties. 

In 1955, the first supercarrier, USS Forres- 
tal, fully prepared to maintain and operate 
modern jet aircraft was commissioned and 
entered sea duty. In 1961 two more ships: 
USS Iwo Jima, the first aircraft carrier with 
combat landing helicopters on the deck, and 
USS Enterprise, first nuclear-powered airc- 
raft carrier, entered service. During the six- 
ties, jet powered combat aircraft of the se- 
cond generation, began to arrive on the car- 
rier decks. These were F-4 Phantoms and 
A-4 Skyhawks. There were experiments with 
the British-designed Short/Vertical Take Off 
and Landing (S/VTOL) aircraft Harrier. In 
the period 1961-1963 all old flying boats 
and all obsolete airships were withdrawn 
from service in Navy and Coast Guard Avia- 
tion and replaced by long range maritime 
patrol aircraft such as the Neptune. 

May 5, 1961 was the date when Naval 
Aviation gained the laurels of being the first 
US astronaut when the first United States 
space flight was made by Cdr. Alan B. She- 
pard from the US Navy. Only ten months 
later, in February 1962, Lt. Col John 
H. Glenn, Jr from the USMC was the first 
American Astronaut to performed a manned 
orbital space flight. Naval Aviation was 
responsible for all Mercury, Gemini, Apollo, 
and later, Skylab, space vehicle programm- 
es operations security during splash-down. 
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Later Astronauts from the Naval Aviation 
ranks were credited with many space chal- 
lenges: in 1969 Neil Armstrong was the first 
human being to set foot on the Moon; April 
12, 1981 John Young and Bob Crippen 
were the pilots of the Columbia space shut- 
tle during their maiden flight, and in Feb- 
ruary 1984 Capt. Bruce McCandless perfor- 
med the first American walk in open Space 
from the Challenger space shuttle. 

In the sixties there were many tasks for 
naval aviation on the Earth too. First, in 1961 
the Marines helicopters were operationally 
used when the United States offered support 
for general Trujilio, then dictator of the Do- 
minican Republic. Next was participation in 
the American blockade after Soviet ballistic 
missiles were detected on Cuba, and finally 
in 1964 when the United States was en- 
gaged in the Vietnam War. The geographical 
situation of the Indochinese Peninsula, the 
nature of the war and a lack of prepared 
airfields gave special advantages to aircraft 
based on carrier decks. The Vietnam War 
gave opportunities for Marine special engi- 
neering units to practice large scale methods 
of fast building field air bases in completely 
unprepared regions. Such airfields were used 
by Marine Aviation units as well as by Air 
Force squadrons and Army Aviation com- 
panies. From the spring of 1964 until Oc- 
tober 1970 the Marines lost 252 helicopters 
and 173 aircraft in Vietnam, 172 helicopters 
and 81 aircraft being lost as a direct result of 
combat. 

After the Vietnam War was over Naval 
Aviation was used operationally a few more 
times. In 1979 Marine Corps Aviation heli- 
copters and KC-130 aircraft were used in an 
unsuccessful attempt to liberate American 
Embassy personnel in Teheran after they we- 
re taken as hostages by the new Iranian 
authorities. In 1980 it carried out humanita- 
tian aid for civilians in the regions of Italy 
affected by earthquake. In 1982 Marine fly- 
ers shifted to Beirut in Lebanon, landing 
troops of the international UNO реасеке- 
eping forces in those country. In autumn 
1983 landing troops, supported by Marine 


aviation, seized Grenada to restore the legal 
government of that country. In 1984 fighters 
from an American aircraft carrier operating in 
open waters of the Mediterranean Sea were 
forced to shoot down two Libyan Su-22 
fighters after their surprise unprovoked as- 
sault. 

The consecutive commissioning of new 
nuclear-powered aircraft carriers in the se- 
venties and eighties; the introduction the 
newest generation combat aircraft (F-14 To- 
mcat, F/A-18 Hornet, A-6 Intruder) and 
special support aircraft (E-2 Hawkeye, P-3 
Viking, EA-6B Prowler), as well as the deve- 
lopment of Marine Corps Aviation equipped 
with CH-53D Sea Stallion landing-transport 
helicopters and modern close air support 
aircraft such as the AV-8B Harrier || resulted 
in American Naval Aviation becaming the 
unquestioned power, able to mount large 
Scale operations in the every part of the 
Globe. The Desert Storm operation in 1991 
gave an opportunity to test almost the full 
combat capabilities of today's US Navy and 
Marine Corps Aviation. 

On the last day of 1991 there were 14 
aircraft carriers in service, with over 1,600 
combat aircraft (F-14, F/A-18, A-6E), 350 
special support aircraft (EA-6, E-2, KA-6D, 
C-2A) and 170 ASW aircraft (S-3A); apart 
from these there were about 500 more car- 
rier-borne A-7 and A-4 attack aircraft in 
reserve units. Land based maritime patrol 
squadrons were equipped with 400 ASW 
P-3C patrol aircraft. 

In the Marine Corps Aviation squadrons 
there were: 900 combat aircraft (A-4, A-6, 
AV-8A and AV-8B), 680 transport and mul- 
tirole helicopters (CH-46, CH-54, UH-1) 
and over 100 different aerial tankers, air 
control and air support aircraft of various 
types. 

Squadrons of Marines Aviation are re- 
sponsible for official air transport of the US 
President and White House Staff when mo- 
ving inside the US Territories, they are equ- 
ipped with 28 special VIP passenger aircraft 
and with 25 VIP passenger helicopters for 
this purpose. 
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US ARMY 
AVIATION 


The military aviation history in the United 
States started with forming, at different le- 
vels of Army command, small detachments 
at first equipped with balloons, then with 
liaison and observation aircraft. The main 
tasks of such detachments were: speedy de- 
livering of important orders, reports and ot- 
her documents issued by Commanding Of- 
ficers and their Staffs to the subordinate 
units or to the higher level of Command; 
providing combat area aerial observation for 
commanding and services officers; providing 
artillery fire correction and so on. During the 
First World War the tasks of military aviation 
were greatly enlarged, the observation and 
liaison duties became second line duties, but 
as the aviation units were still subordinated 
to the ground forces commanders, and as 
the aircraft in those days were not yet spe- 
cialised, it was not necessary to assign sepa- 
rate units to perform observation or liaison 
missions. 

Technical development and specialised 
combat possibilities by aircraft become evi- 
dent in the twenties, and when aviation was 
transformed from a supplementary service 
into an independent armed forces service in 
the ground forces organisational structures, 
separate aviation detachments directly subo- 
rdinated to different levels of Commanding 
Officers began to emerge. First, small teams 
of light observation and liaison aircraft, able 
to take off and land from unprepared strips, 
were formed. Then, even in those small avia- 
tion units, separate specialities were introdu- 
ced, such as detachments for artillery fire 
correction, companies of close tactical air 
reconnaissance and at higher Command le- 
vels, sub-units of light, command passen- 
ger-transport aircraft. 

In 1947, when the USAAF was definitive- 
ly separated from the Army and ground for- 
ces and the independent USAF was formed, 
aviation detachments of aviation subordina- 
ted to the larger unit Commanders were not 
withdrawn from the US Army and their as- 
signment was unchanged. In the Army, 
a new formation — Army Aviation — was 


created. First there were detachments (pla- 
toons) or Aviation Companies (AvCo) with 
different organisations and equipment, equ- 
ipped mainly with Cessna O-1 Bird Dog 
light aircraft performing typical liaison du- 
ties. Next, at the Corps level, reconnaissance 
companies were formed with OV-1 Mohawk 
light reconnaissance aircraft equipped with 
aerial cameras. But the real development of 
Army Aviation started after the introduction 
of helicopters on a massive scale, and after 
their combat usefulness was demonstrated 
in Korea by Marine Corps Aviation. The heli- 
copter became the contemporary armed for- 
ces most important weapon and means of 
transportation. First helicopters forced out 
light observation/liaison aircraft, next they 
became a means of transport able to move 
quickly infantry detachments and support 
units far faster than any ground transpor- 
tation method, unlimited by terrain or ob- 
stacles. Helicopter companies and battalions 
were formed at first on the brigade and 
division level, on the corps level they formed 
extremely mobile reconnaissance helicopter 
detachments in the ranks of separate Ar- 
moured Cavalry Regiments. 

During the Vietnam War, when helicopter 
use by the Army formations was extremely 
intensive, the first armed helicopters were 
developed and their main task was to give 
fire support for landing forces transported by 
other helicopters. To the Army organisatio- 
nal structures Aviation Companies were mo- 
re and more frequently introduced, on the 
brigade level there were fewer battalions, 
and on the divisional level separate groups 
of helicopters were formed. The effective- 
ness of the armed helicopters inspired crea- 
tion of the new category of intentionally 
build and equipped attack helicopters, and 
further evolution created antitank helicopters 
armed with guided anti-armour missiles. 

Vietnamese War experience, as well as 
helicopter technology developments were 
utilised in the eighties to develop new Army 
combat units and organisational structu- 
res with a special place given to the army 
aviation units. At the Army Corps and Divi- 
sion levels there are now Army Aviation 
Brigades with four helicopter battalions. The 
Aviation Brigade organisation depends on 
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the kind and subordination level of the mot- 
her unit. An Army Corps Aviation Brigade is 
formed by three antitank helicopter batta- 
lions and one transport and utility helicopter 
battalion, a Divisional Brigade has only two 
antitank and one reconnaisance and one 
utility helicopter battalions. An Aviation Bri- 
gade inventory comprises of about 200 heli- 
copters, and each battalion has from 30 to 
50. Apart from Aviation Brigade subordina- 
ted battalions in the artillery, engineers or 
signals brigades and divisions, as well as in 
Army logistical structures, there still are se- 
parate helicopter companies or platoons. 

On December 31, 1991 there were: over 
2,000 attack and antitank helicopters 
(AH-64A Apache, AH-1G/S Huey Cobra), 
4,000 utility helicopters (UH-60 Black 
Hawk, UH-1 Iroquois/Huey ), 1,700 obser- 
vation helicopters (OH-58 Kiowa, OH-6 Ca- 
yuse) and about 600 heavy transport helico- 
pters (CH-47 Chinook), as well as about 400 
light reconnaissance aircraft (OV/RV-1D 
Mohawk, U-8, U/RU-21 Seminole), about 
100 helicopters adopted for electronic re- 
connaissance and electronic warfare (elect- 
ronic countermeasure) or for special mis- 
sions and about 200 utility, training and 
transport aircraft. 


UNIFORMS OF MILITARY AVIATION 
HISTORICAL USAAF UNIFORMS 


In 1907 uniforms of US Army Signal 
Corps Aeronautical Section aviators were 
the same as the uniforms of all contemporary 
US Army soldiers. When on everyday duty 
practical olive green (khaki) denim or cloth 
working uniforms were already worn, but the 
service uniforms were unchanged from Civil 
War times. The Service (Off Duty) Uniform, 
were of dark blue cloth. The Officer's jacket 
with rigid, high collar and golden buttons 
was decorated with gold embroidered shoul- 
der straps. Jackets of N.C.O.s and soldiers 
were the same cut but without shoulder 
straps and with great, coloured rank badges 
on sleeves instead. As for the headgear the 
dark blue kepi with black peak was used. 
When in 1917 the United States entered 


WW I and when the Aeronautical Unit was 
transformed into the US Army Air Corps 
(USAAC) the uniforms were modified, at 
first in the units of the expeditionary corps 
then in the whole US Army the modern 
khaki Service Uniform, similar to the con- 
temporary French and British uniforms, was 
introduced. All ranks of military men were 
using the same, single-breasted, buttoned 
coats with a high collar and five gold metal- 
lic buttons, and breeches of English cut. 
Officers used to wear classic knee boots, 
shoes with leggings, or long, laced up shoes 
while for N.C.O.s shoes with puttees were 
typical. The round cap with brown leather 
peak and chin-strap or cloth fatigue cap 
were used as standard headgear. The outfit 
was complemented by a leather belt, officers 
using a Sam Browne cross strap also. Of- 
ficers used to wear rank badges pinned up 
on shoulder straps, on collar facings brass 
letters reading U.S. and on the front of caps 
golden, metallic US Army eagles. NC OS 
rank badges were made on sleeves, the let- 
ters US on facings and eagles on caps were 
similar in pattern to those used by officers 
but were pressed into metallic discs. When 
the Aeronautical Unit was transformed into 
the US Army Air Corps new badge appeared 
on aviators uniforms showing about their 
profession. This was a two blade propeller 
with two winglets. Officers’ badges were 
picked up on collars under the golden US 
letters, on N.C.O.s' uniforms a propeller with 
winglets pressed on the golden disc replaced 
the circle with the letters US on the left 
collar facing while on the right one ring with 
letters was preserved. Shortly before the end 
of WW I the new models of American Army 
uniforms were introduced. Based on the Eu- 
ropean models of uniform, the Americans 
decided to supplement the universal service 
uniform with a turned down collar jacket 
made from light woollen dark olive green 
(Army green) cloth. The jacket was worn 
with a tan shirt, tan tie and tan long trousers 
or breeches. On the sleeve cuffs of officers" 
and generals’ jackets there were made on 
silken, 1/2 inch wide ribbons, the same co- 
lour as the jacket cloth. The head and rim 
of the peaked cap as well as fatigue cap 
were also the same colour as the jacket. 
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In the tropical climate zone or during hot 
summer days in temperate zones it was per- 
missible to wear the shirt without jacket as 
the Summertime Service Uniform. On such 
a shirt the breast pockets and shoulder straps 
must be made on. Officers’ rank badges were 
pinned onto the shirt collar, and N.C.O.s' 
- traditionally on sleeves. Historical dark blue 
Off Duty Service Uniform was preserved as 
Formal Parade Dress worn for special oc- 
casions only. 

Versions of the universal Service Uniforms 
introduced during WW | were used as stan- 
dard for all US Army servicemen until 1941 
practically without any modifications, but by 
that times they had became semi-obsolete 
and not the best suited for the contemporary 
battlefield. When preparing for WW II, the 
American Army quartermaster service was 
able to create the most modern in the World, 
and the most practical standard of the new 
generation field uniform. Slightly moderni- 
sed Service Uniforms as used in the thirties 
became Garrison Uniforms (breeches were 
replaced by classic, long trousers). The varie- 
ty of climatic zones and great temperature 
differences which are typical for the Ameri- 
can continent forced fabric specialists to 
develop the whole gamut of uniform modifi- 
cations usable in Florida as well as in Alaska. 
There were three classes of all uniform types: 
Class A uniforms were wintertime uniforms, 
usually of a heavy woollen cloth, and with 
some elements additionally protected with 
natural or artificial fur; Class B uniforms, 
used in moderate climate areas, of slightly 
lighter materials and Class C uniforms made 
of thin and light cotton or denim clothes 
intended for tropical conditions and as sum- 
mertime uniforms in temperate zones. 

To the field uniforms all ranks used to 
wear canvas belts with braces for personal 
equipment and weapons carrying, as well as 
canvas gaiters closing the trouser legs and 
protecting boot lacings against sand, mud 
and so on. The combat helmet, fatigue cap 
or wintertime ski type cap were the standard 
headgear to the field uniform. On the Field 
Uniform jackets only rank badges and ser- 
vice badges were worn. In the aviation units 
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Field Uniforms were used by the technical 
maintenance personnel, as well as by all 
ground services, logistical support and secu- 
rity guard detachments. Flying personnel 
used to wear Service Uniforms with Special 
Suits (one-piece flying suits, jackets and so 
on) worn over them. When working on the 
aircraft direct maintenance personnel used to 
wear Field Uniforms but without belts, bra- 
ces, gaiters and so on, usually the one piece, 
denim protective cloth was worn as an over- 
all. During military or state ceremonies the 
detachments assigned to taking part under 
arms in the colour parties, military assists or 
honour guards were required to wear Service 
Uniforms but with combat helmet, belt with 
braces and gaiters as on the Field Uniform. 

In the USAAC, and then, after 21 June 
1941, in the USAAF, despite the Air Force 
becoming an independent Armed Forces Se- 
rvice, there were no separate Air Force uni- 
forms introduced. The only sign of members- 
hip of the Air Force was winged propellers 
on collar facings. Later, on the jacket sleeves 
there appeared coloured unit badges with 
clear aviation symbols. During the war air- 
men spontaneously tried to create their own 
style of uniform, different to the rigid, drill 
oriented infantry and other ground services 
style. The most obvious sign of such a style 
was the removal of stiffeners from the pea- 
ked caps — the ‘50 mission crush’. 


CONTEMPORARY USAF UNIFORMS 


Only when the fully independent USAF 
was formed in 1947 were the true, aviation 
grey-blue uniforms introduced. The first Air 
Force clothing regulations introduced for all 
officers: 

— All Seasons Blue Uniform, 

— Light summertime Service Uniform - Com- 
bination 3, F 

— Informal Black Uniform for ceremonial 
appearances, 

— Not obligatory, (made at own expense) 
Formal Evening Dress Uniform. 

Apart from these four sets of uniforms, the 
Universal Field Uniform, Working Suit and 
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a set of special suits for flying crews were 
promulgated. At first, regular enlisted men 
and conscripted N.C.O.s wore slightly dif- 
ferent uniforms to those for officers in cut 
and decorations. Jackets for Service Uni- 
forms were copied from British battledress. 
Field Uniforms, Working Dresses and Spe- 
cial Suits were the same as for officers, and 
N.C.O.s were not authorised to wear Infor- 
mal Black Uniforms nor Formal Evening 
Dresses.. 

When, in the sixties, rules for military ser- 
vice were reorganised, conscription was ab- 
olished and the service was manned entirely 
by volunteers, the rules concerning clothing 
regulations were changed also. Privates and 
N.C.O.s gained the right to Service Uniforms 
with the same jacket as for officers, and later 
received authorisation to wear Informal 
Black Uniforms. Todays uniforms regula- 
tions, introduced in 1980, delineates the fol- 
lowing kinds of uniforms: 

— Combination 1, All Seasons Blue Uni- 

form; 

— Combination 2, Summertime Service 

Uniform; 

— Informal Black Uniform; 

— Black or White Mess Dress Uniform; 

— Field Uniform; 

— Summertime/Wintertime Work Utility 

Uniform; 

All Seasons Blue Uniform - Men's Com- 
bination 1, obligatory for officers and gene- 
rals from 1947, and from middle sixties for 
other ranks too, is composed of single-brea- 
sted jacket, long trousers and peaked cap 
made of grey-blue smooth, woollen cloth. 
On the jacket both sleeves 3 inches (7,5 cm) 
off the bottom of the cuff the 1/2 inch wide 
dark blue silk ribbon is made out. On the 
jacket were the obligatory: rank badges (of- 
ficers and generals on shoulder straps, 
N.C.O.s on sleeves), state emblems, service 
badges, medals ribbons and nameplate. They 
are permitted to wear badges and emblems 
of detachments, scuadrons, units and com- 
mands. Symmetrically placed ribbons of me- 
dals and decorations are made, in one or in 
several lines with three to four ribbons in 


each, just over the upper line of the left 
breast pocket flap, the rules say that the 
lowest line of ribbons should be full. Service 
badges (Wings) are picked up 1/2 inch over 
the upper line of ribbons. Rigid blue namep- 
late with white letters is pinned up over right 
breast pocket flap. Buttons, as the state em- 
blems (letters US worn on collar facings) are 
made of silver lightly oxidised metal. Colou- 
red, metal emblems of squadrons can be 
picked up on the centre of left breast pocket 
while the similar emblems of wings as well 
as Commands can be picked up on the 
opposite pocket. On the upper parts of sle- 
eves it is permitted to sew cloth plates with 
coloured embroidered unit emblems. 


The cut of Women's Combination 1 jacket 
is adopted to the female silhouette, and it is 
devoid of all external pockets; instead of 
trousers women will wear skirts. Rank bad- 
ges, service badges and state emblems are 
arranged in a similar way as on men's uni- 
form, and ribbons as well as nameplate bot- 
tom lines are placed about two inches over 
jacket's buttons line. Squadron emblems are 
picked up under ribbons and wings emblems 
under the nameplate. 


Air Force round peaked cap used with the 
Combination 1 has a dark blue silk emb- 
roidery rim, black lacquered peak and black 
leather chin-strap picked up with two silver 
buttons, on generals’ and colonels’ peaks 
there are silver embroidered elements of rank 
badges. The peaked caps can be replaced by 
fatigue caps, fatigue caps for generals are 
decorated with silver edging, for officers 
with silver blue embroidery edging, and for 
N.C.O.s blue silk edging. For women, in- 
stead of peaked caps, are black felt cap with 
white cover on head (from 1947 to 1980 
womens’ headgear was grey blue felt made 
berets or the same felt made bonnets similar 
to those worn by nurses). On caps there are 
worn silver metallic eagles, every group of 
ranks has their own shape of eagle, eagles 
on the women's caps additionally are redu- 
ced in scale. 


With the Men's Combination the light blue 
or white shirt can be worn, as well as dark 
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blue smooth tie, black shoes, black socks 
and black leather gloves; with Women’s light 
blue or white classic blouse with dark blue 
bow under the neck, smooth black pumps or 
low shoes and smooth natural colour tights, 


Badge arrangement on contemporary Men's (A) and 
Women's (B) All Seasons Blue Uniform: a) state emb- 
lems for officers, b) officers rank badges, c) state emblem 
for N.C.O.s, d) N.C.O.s rank badge, e) plate with family 
name, f) Air Crew Wings, g) ribbons of medals and 
decorations, h) Command or Force emblem i) squadron 
emblem, j) dark blue edging. 


and apart from black gloves, a black shoul- 
der bag can be worn. 


In summertime, or in hot climate zones, 
the Summertime Service Uniform - Combi- 
nation 2 — introduced in 1980 can be worn. 
Men's Combination 2 is composed of a blu- 
ish-white poplin shirt with long sleeves, ma- 
de on pockets and shoulder straps over 
which slide the dark blue cloth bands with 
pinned on metallic rank badges (for both 
officers and N.C.O.s). 

With the shirt, the long trousers, the same 
as in Combination 1 are worn, and a dark 
blue tie with silver clip decorated with the 
USAF emblem. Nameplate, medal ribbons 
and service badges are placed in similar 
fashion as on Combination 1 jacket. The 
fatigue cap is typical headgear for the Com- 
bination 2 but the use of the peaked cap is 
permissible too. The same set of clothes but 
with short sleeved shirt is known as Men's 
Combination 2 A. 

In the women's variant of the Summertime 
Service Uniform - Women's Combination 
2 shirt is replaced by bluish-white smock 
(overshirt) with Peter Pan collar and kilt 
covered buttons. Rank badges like on men's 
variant, ribbons and nameplate are arranged 
symmetrically along the line 1 and 1/2 to 
2 and 1/2 inches (3 - 6 cm) below the bow 


Badge arrangement on summertime service uniform: a) rank bad- 
ges, b) N.C.O.s rank badge, b) medals and decorations ribbons, c) 
plate with family name, 


under the neck. A vafiation with a short 


sleeved smock is known as Combination 2A. 

The cut of Informal Black Uniform is al- 
most identical with Combination 1. Now the 
Informal Black Uniform is worn by all ranks 
during ceremonial meetings, celebrations, 
official state anniversaries etc. Silver braid 
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embroidered generals’ and officers’ rank ba- 
dges on the Informal Black Uniform are pla- 
ced on large, rigid epaulets of black cloth; 
N.C.O.s' rank badges, made on the sleeves, 
are embroidered with silver threads on dark 
blue cloth backings. With the Informal Black 
uniform the miniature service badges and 
miniature medals are used and Officers Ad- 
jutants of highest Commanding Officers as 
well as Military Attaches wear silver aiguil- 
lettes on the left arm. Supplementary Ad- 
jutants wear special badges in the form of 
Eagles over the shield on both collar facings. 
The shield is divided by a horizontal sinuous 
line and decorated with stars; number of 
stars means the generals' rank of Adjutant 
superior. The peaked cap has the black top 
and decorative chin-strap of silver, metal- 
lized embroidery. 

At special social events, when civilians 
traditionally wear tuxedo or full dress, gene- 
rals and officers, instead of Informal Black 
Uniform, can wear special evening dress. 
From 1947 to 1980 it was the Men's Formal 
Evening Dress Uniform, black full dress with 
long coat tails and large silk covered lapels 
almost identical with civilian one; the only 
difference was silver embroidered rank bad- 
ges placed on decorative embroidered fra- 
mes on both sleeves and miniature service 
badges as well as miniature medals pinned 
up on the left breast. Full Dress Uniform was 
used only by male officers, ladies in such 
situations used to wear civilian ball-dresses. 
Womens Liberation forced changes in the 
wearing of evening dresses during the 1980 
uniform modernisation. Formal Evening 
Dress Uniform was this time replaced by 
Mess Dress Uniform with two sex variations 
for officers. Apart from sex variations Mess 
Dress Uniform can be used in two season 
version Black for wintertime or White for 
summertime wearing. The contemporary full 
dress is slightly modernised, the tails are cut 
off the coat, lapels are narrowed and trans- 
ferred into a shawl type collar and rank 
badges are transferred from sleeves onto 
epaulets identical with those on Black Infor- 
mal. On sleeves, instead of silver embroidery 
two silk, separate cuff ribbons are made. 
Instead of the white waistcoat the silk cum- 
merbund can be worn. In wintertime the 


black jacket with white waistcoat as well as 
black trousers with 1/2 inch wide silk stripes 
are worn. The summertime variant differs 
only by use of a white jacket. With Mess 
Dress Uniform the peaked cap, the same as 
with Black Informal is worn but with black 
or white top respectively. 

Ladies used to wear coats adopted to the 
woman's silhouette and optionally long or 
short black skirts. Rank badges and miniatu- 


Badge arrangement on contemporary Men's (A), and Women's (B) 
Formal Evening Uniform worn by officers staff: a) decorative 
epaulets with rank badges, b) silk ribbons on sleeves c) miniature. 
Air Crew Wings, d) miniature medals and decorations. 

re medals and badges arrangement as on 
men's uniforms (cuffs of sleeves carry single 
ribbons). With the coat the white silk blouse 
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with pleated jabot and black silk bow is 
used. Instead of waistcoats women used to 
wear only a silk cummerbund about ten 
inches wide. The colour of this depends on 
the skirt type; when the skirt is long it should 
be silver and black when the skirt is short. 

Universal Work Utility Uniform used con- 
temporarily by all ranks in all armed forces 
services is developed from famous WW II 
patterns of field uniforms. Tunics, trousers 
and caps (baseball cap) which are elements 
of Work Utility Uniform are made of Army 
green denim. Rank and service badges, tapes 
with personal name and with name of the 
armed forces service as well as units emb- 
lems on the Work Utility Uniform are emb- 
roidered with dark blue, almost black, thread 
or printed with dark blue paint. The set of 
elements creating Work Utility Uniform is 
constructed in such a way as to be useful in 
almost all climatic conditions. Apart from 
a few kinds of standard, cotton underwear 
under the thin, cotton jacket and trousers, 
they can be used with additional layers of 
warm, woollen underwear, as well as over 
them different types of jackets can be worn. 
It can be a light, one layer jacket made of 
impregnated cotton material, a slightly hea- 
vier one with an additional warming layer of 
thick cotton or heavy wintertime jacket with 
warming layers made of artificial fur and 
with head protecting hood. Apart from the 
light, cotton made baseball cap in the Work 
Uniform set there is a wintertime cap with 
synthetic fur ear-flaps (similar to the Russian 
"uchanka" but with a peak like a Norwegian 
ski cap). Working on the ground the aircraft 
maintenance personnel wear Work Utility 
uniform without belts and with trouser legs 
dropped over boot tops. 

Field Uniform, which was introduced in 
the US armed forces in sixties, was develo- 
ped from Work Utility Uniform. Elements of 
that uniform are made of camouflage colou- 
red material and their cut as well as decora- 
tions are the same as for Work Utility. 

When out of permanent base (exercises, 
field, or firing range training) the colour 
parties, honour guards and some internal 
duty officers wear Subdued Utility Field For- 
mation Uniform. Subdued Work Utility or 
Field Uniform differs from the standard one 
by having the jacket inserted into trousers 


and by the trouser legs inserted into boot 
tops. Additional elements of Subdued Uni- 
form are a dark blue canvas belt with black 
buckle and coloured silk neckerchief (unit's 
colour). The nameplates as on the Service 
Uniforms as well as coloured plates with 


Badge arrangement on contemporary field and working uniform: a) 
officers rank badge, b) N.C.O.s rank badge, c) Air Crew Wings, d) 
ribbon with force name (USAF, USANG, USAFRES, e) ribbon with 
family name, f) Command or Force emblem i) Command, Force or 
squadron emblems. 

unit's emblems can be used instead of dark 
blue ones. 

During WW | the special suits of American 
flying crews were copied from French or 
British standards, the same situation prevai- 
ling in the twenties and thirties. As a rule 
these were one-piece flying-suits manufac- 
tured of smooth or coarse denim material and 
different types of leather jackets as well as 
leather one-piece flying-suits, frequently she- 
epskin or other fur lined. One-piece fly- 
ing-suits and jackets were worn over the 
trousers and shirts of the Service Uniform. 
The open cockpit aircraft crews usually used 
to wear typical leather flying helmets as the 
standard headgear, bombers crews in their 
aircraft used to wear standard garrison or 
fatigue caps as well as light Work utility caps. 
By WW II the special suits were largely mo- 
dernised. For flights at very high ceilings the 
heated one-piece flying-suits with built-in 
oxygen breathing apparatus were introduced; 
for flights over the sea emerged different 
types of life-jackets with different sets of 
rescue devices; as the radio became standard 
equipment the flying helmets were equipped 
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with earphones and throat microphones. In 
1942 the crews of bombers received special, 
protective, anti-fragmentation suits (flak-su- 
it) invented by Major General Grow and 
produced by the Wilkinson Sword Company 
known earlier as a producer of razor blades. 
The suit was composed of three separate 
elements protecting back, chest and abdo- 
men. Elements were made of two layers of 
strong canvas material,and into the pockets 
created by these layers the narrow plates of 
manganese steel were slid in. Joined toget- 
her by buckled strips, the elements formed 
a kind of mediaeval knights armour, which 
despite their relative heavy weight (about 22 
pounds) gave quite effective protection aga- 
inst antiaircraft artillery shell fragments as 
well as short distance gunfire. The armour 
was effectively protective against heavy in- 
juries by shell fragments and by .45 inch 
calibre shot from close range. 

There were many different types of leather 
Flight Jacket worn during WW |. The Type 
A-2 jacket, used in moderate climatic zones 
was lined by only one layer of light material 
and had a woollen welt on sleeves and hem, 
Type B-6 jacket was lined with thin, close 
cropped sheepskin, lining of the B-9 Type 
was of uncropped sheepskin and the B-3 
Type, apart from a heavy sheepskin lining, 
was equipped with a fur lined hood for head 
protection. All types of leather jackets as 
a rule were equipped with front zip-fastener 
and two side pockets, frequently with 
zip-fasteners too. In the last stage of the war 
leather jackets were frequently replaced by 
lighter and cheaper plastic jackets with fur 
lining (for example jacket type B-15). Du- 
ring cold weather, flying personnel frequent- 
ly used to wear trousers lined with fur. Fur 
lined jackets, and trousers plus fur lined 
flying helmet, boots with high fur lined tops, 
and fur gloves composed together winter-ti- 
me Flying Suit. During the war the custom of 
affixing on sleeves or on breasts of special 
suits leather discs with printed, coloured squ- 
adron emblems was born spontaneously and 
then approved by higher authority. 

As new types of aircraft were introduced 
the different models of Flying-Suits were 
modernised too. The revolution in pilot's 
clothing was manifested when the jet aircraft 


of the second generation entered onto the 
stage. Their pilots received one-piece fly- 
ing-suits with antigravity and compensatory 
devices as already described in previously 
edited volumes. New models of flying-suits 
were produced for practically every aircraft 
type. The most complicated special suit was 
developed for the Blackbird SR-71 strategic 
reconnaissance aircraft which can fly at over 
100,000 feet with a speed over three times 
the speed of sound. Apart from the classical 
antigravity and compensation systems the 
SR-71 crew suits are equipped with air con- 
ditioning, ventilation and oxygen breathing 
systems as well, which gives the ability to 
operate in extremely low temperatures and 
to breathe in low pressure and low oxygen 
level conditions. 

The basic element of contemporary special 
suits is a one-piece overall made of smooth 
synthetic material (Nomex); there are several 
different colours of Nomex, the most popular 
are olive drab, grey-blue and orange dayglo 
(mostly used by crews flying frequently over 
seas). The antigravity and compensatory su- 
its are usually worn over these. The Winter- 
time Flying Jacket is used as a supplemen- 
tary element to the flying-suit, it is worn like 
overcoat. Made of green or light grey-blue 
the Nomex Wintertime Flying Jacket is lined 
with artificial fur. As headgear in the aircraft 
cockpit the rigid plastic helmet is used with 
built in earphones and microphones, and 
with an integral eye protection screen made 
of polarising glass (screen is used like sung- 
lasses and as eye protection before nuclear 
blast). When outside the cockpit, and as 
a rule the fatigue cap is worn with the 
special suits. 

On the left breast of the one-piece fly- 
ing-suit as well as wintertime jackets identity 
plates made of black leather with white prin- 
ted service badge (Pilot's Wings), rank and 
family name. On the left sleeve there are 
miniature US Flags in a yellow frame (2 
x 4 inches). The wartime tradition of wearing 
large, colourful badges with Squadron, Wing 
and Command emblems is still observed, 
now apart from unit emblems, emblems of 
different aircraft types may be used too, as 
well as commemorative badges of major 
exercises, different professional contests etc. 
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US NAVY AVIATION UNIFORMS 


The tradition, observed from the first days 
of Naval Aviation's existence is the wearing 
of navy blue maritime (Blue Jacket) Uniform 
as introduced to the US Navy in 1862. The 
basic officer's uniform elements are: a round 
cap with black peak and golden chin-strap 
(summertime with white top); double breas- 
ted jacket with white shirt and black tie, long 
trousers and black shoes. In wintertime, the 
uniform is supplemented by a navy blue, 
double breasted overcoat of woollen cloth. 
In summertime Offices and Admirals could 
wear a White Jacket Uniform similar in cut 
to the navy blue one or instead of a jacket, 
a white shirt (White Skipper Ensemble). 
A black, summertime, double breasted rain- 
coat for officers is made of light impregnated 
fabric. On the navy blue jackets officer's rank 
badges are carried on sleeves over the cuffs, 
they are made of golden braid on black cloth 
backings. On the white uniforms, shirts and 
all types of coats the rank badges are worn 
on large navy blue epaulets. The only ele- 
ments showing the Aviation affiliation on 
the officer's uniform are the golden service 
badges on the left breast half way between 
the highest button and shoulder strap. Grey 
working uniforms used before WW II were 
the same cut as standard navy blues but the 
rank badges on sleeves were black. During 
the war grey uniforms were replaced by 
standard armed forces (same as in the Army) 
olive drab working dress. Navy rank badges 
of black strips were preserved on sleeves but 
on the collar of shirt standard metallic armed 
forces rank badges were added. 

Uniforms for W.O.s and senior grade 
N.C.O.s (boatswains) are almost the same as 
for Officers except for rank badges and eag- 
les on the caps. Junior grade N.C.O.s as well 
as sailors used to wear navy blue (winter- 
time) or white (summertime) sailor tunics 
with light blue collar and black boatswain's 
shawl. Navy trousers, with typically enlarged 
bottoms to the legs, are the same colour as 
tunics and as headgear typical sailors caps 
are used. In wintertime, over the tunics, the 
navy blue woollen cloth shortened overcoats 
(pea jackets) are worn. Sailor's Work Utility 
Uniform for boatswains, mates and sailors: 


blue trousers and blue shirt, are made of, 
now very popular, blue jeans cotton material. 
If necessary, over the shirt the blue jeans 
made jacket (similar to the sailor tunic but 
without decorative collar) and navy blue 
woollen knitted turtleneck can be worn ʻe- 
adgear used with the wintertime working 
uniform is knitted wool, and can be worn 
rolled down to protect the ears. 

Special suits for flying crews are as rule 
almost identical with those used in the 
USAF but all crew members use waterproof 
one-piece flying-suits, as well as life jackets 
with rescue and survival devices set attached 
in case of disaster at sea. 

Persons performing specific duties on the 
aircraft carrier deck in working suits also 
wear supplementary coloured jackets of im- 
pregnated material and rigid coloured hel- 
mets (colours of jackets and helmets are the 
same). Colour gives information about the 
function of any given person on the starting 
or hangar decks; white jackets and helmets 
are reserved to the deck flight control officer, 
bright yellow means deck traffic control ser- 
vice, green — catapult maintenance specia- 
lists and aircraft maintenance mechanics, 
brown is reserved for aircraft technicians, red 
for aircraft ordnancemen and firecrews, 
cherry-red for fuel and lubricant service and 
blue for hangar deck personnel. 


USMC AVIATION UNIFORMS 


The United States Marine Corps (USMC) 
have their own uniform traditions and their 
organic aviation never used to wear separate 
uniforms. In World War | the USMC used the 
same uniform patterns as in the Army, the 
only differences being: the headgear, bac- 
kings under the N.C.O.s ranks badges and 
emblems on the caps and collars. As head- 
gear the felt hat, similar in shape to British 
Scouts or Canadian mounted policemens 
hats, was used. The head was made from 
four elements with a broad flat brim and 
a chin-strap made of red cord. Traditional 
Marine rank badges were embroidered with 
black tread on purple backings and on 
the jackets collars and on the headgear sil- 
ver ‘USMC’ emblems were pinned up. 
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In the years between the two wars Marines 
slightly changed their uniform patterns. Hats 
used with the service uniforms were repla- 
ced by round peaked caps of white leather. 
New field uniform jackets were almost the 
same in cut as the Army’s jackets but with 
only one left breast pocket with printed 
black USMC on it (eagle over the Globe and 
anchor). Generally such a uniform pattern 
was preserved throughout the WW II years 
regarding all modifications and improve- 
ments introduced to the universal field uni- 
form set during that period. When WW II 
was over the traditional Marines uniforms 
similarity to the Army uniforms were preser- 
ved. Two versions of service uniforms were 
introduced: Marine's Green Uniform used 
wintertime and Marine’s Tan Uniform, used 
summertime. The Service Emblems on col- 
lars are used on both versions. On the Mari- 
ne's Green the rank badges are embroidered 
black on purple; when on Marine's Tan, 
black on tan plates. Marine Corps dark blue 
ceremonial parade dress is almost unchan- 
ged from Civil War times. A dark blue sing- 
le-breasted jacket, buttoned with seven gol- 
den buttons, has a high collar with silver 
USMC emblems. On the jacket is a white 
belt with a gold, decorative buckle. A purple 
cloth edging is carried on the jacket's slit, as 
well as around collar, shoulder straps and 
flaps on cuffs. The cloth plates on which the 
N.C.O.s' rank badges are embroidered are 
also purple. (Officers wear gold shoulder 
bars like in the Army but with a purple 
background. Classic cut long trousers worn 
with the ceremonial jacket are blue (in win- 
ter) or white (in summer). On all types of 
Marine's uniforms the only sign of affiliation 
to aviation are the gold Naval Aviation ser- 
vice badges (Naval Air Crew Wings) the 
same as used in Naval Aviation. 


US ARMY AVIATION UNIFORMS 


Contemporary Army Aviation, being an 
organic element of the Army formations and 
units, wear US Army uniforms decorated 
only with their own patterns of service bad- 
ges. The Army's Field and Working Uniforms 
are the same as in the Air Forces, only the 


N.C.O.s rank badges are Army style. The 
standard Work Utility or Field Uniforms sup- 
plemented with flying helmets are used as 
Army helicopter flying crew special suits. 
Army Aviation aircraft crews, and some ti- 
mes heavy helicopters crews wear Nomex 
made, one-piece flying-suits like used in the 
USAF. 

Contemporary US Army service dresses 
are almost the same as used during WW II 
with some small improvements. Rank bad- 
ges, medals and service badges on the Army 
uniforms are arranged the same way as on 
USAF's uniforms. The two variants of the 
uniform are preserved: wintertime made of 
Army green woollen material and summer- 
time of Army tan light mixed material. The 
dark blue, golden embroidery decorated, ce- 
remonial parade uniform is still used in their 
classical form. 


SELECTED SAMPLES OF UNIFORMS 
(Colour plates US-I - US- X ) 


1. USAAF Captain in Service Uniform as 
worn during WW II. 

Universal, everyday uniform, very similar 
to the uniform used by the British Army of 
the time. Single-breasted jacket with high 
collar an with five golden buttons. English 
type breeches and shoes with high tops that 
lace in front. On the head, a round cap with 
leather peak and leather chin-strap and gol- 
den metal US Army Eagle. On shoulder 
straps Captain rank badges (two joined sil- 
ver bars), on the high collar gold US letters 
and golden winged propellers, aviation's se- 
rvice emblems. On the left breast, over the 
breast pocket the Pilot's Wings of silver thre- 
ad ebroidered on the black cloth backing. 
The leather Sam Browne belt set was worn 
as an obligatory element of the service uni- 
form. 


2. USAAF Brigadier Gene neral in Service 
Uniform as worn during WW II. 

Uniform used by generals, officers and 
regular N.C.O.s as universal Service Uni- 
form. Single-breasted, with four gold but- 
tons jacket made of army green woo- 
llen cloth is following contemporary Bri- 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


1. USAAC Captain in Service 2. USAAF Brigadier General in 3. Naval Aviation Lieutenant in 
Uniform as worn during WW II Service Uniform as worn during Olive drab Working Uniform as 
WW ll. worn during WW Il. 
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tish uniforms. The jacket has a turned down 
collar and quite large flaps as well as made 
on breast pockets with central pleats and 
cloth belt with brass buckle. As headgear, 
the fatigue cap, made of the same material as 
jacket, is used. Generals wear fatigue caps 
with gold edging. Shirt, tie and long trousers 
are of smooth, tan cotton material (poplin). 
Summertime they used not to wear jackets, 
the shirt with sewn on pockets and shoulder 
straps and with rank badges pinned up on 
collars served as the summertime service 
uniform. On the shoulder straps, on fatigue 
cap and on shirt collar lapels the Brigadier 
General rank badges are visible (one silver 
star). On the jacket's collar lapels there are 
gold U.S. letters, and on flaps winged pro- 
pellers indicating USAAC affiliation. Just 
over the left pocket top line are two lines of 
medal and decorations ribbons, and the sil- 
ver Pilots Wings with star and wreath 
(Command Pilot) 1/2 inch over the ribbons. 


3. Naval Aviation Lieutenant in olive drab 
Working Uniform as worn during WW |. 


Introduced during WW II, working uni- 
form for Officers and Admirals. Jacket and 
long trousers made of olive drab cotton ma- 
terial are similar in cut to the standard US 
Army service uniforms. Jacket has a turned 
down collar, sewn on breast pockets and 
integral belt buttoned with one button. On 
the sleeves, over cuffs Navy Lieutenant (U- 
SAAF Captain equivalent) rank badges, i.e. 
two black stripes and black star, are visible. 
The same two stripes and star are repeated 
on shoulder straps. Once again rank badges, 
but standard Army metal are carried on the 
tan shirt lapels. Pilot's Wings are pinned on 
the left breast over the pocket. Garrison pea- 
ked cap is typical as in all Navy services, 
peak is black leather, chin-strap is of gold 
braid and the navy eagle is made of gold and 
silver metal. 


4. USAAF Master Sergeant in Subdued 
Field Formation Utility Uniform as worn du- 
ring WW II. 


WW II times Service Uniform supplemen- 
ted by combat helmet, gaiters and cartridge 
pouch with belt and braces of the field 
uniform. Such an uniform was used in the 
USAAF front line units by colour parties, 
escorts and honour guards when armed. Ja- 
cket and trousers of Army Green woollen 
cloth, shirt and tie of tan poplin (like the 
service uniform). On the collar lapels golden 
discs with pressed US letters, rank badges 
on sleeves, and over them coloured emblems 
of the formation (Air Force). On the canvas 
belt there are six cartridge pouches attached. 
Black field shoes with denim gaiters. Typical 
gaiters, made of olive drab canvas, were 
used to protect field shoes from sand, dust, 
mud or water penetration. Honour compa- 
nies, escorts and colour parties as well as 
Military Police used to wear white painted 
gaiters. Usually the canvas cartridge pou- 
ches, attached to the belt, were traditionally 
bleached almost white. 


5. USAF Captain in contemporary Men's 
Subdued Field Formation Utility Uniform. 


Such an uniform is now used in USAF first 
line formations and units by colour parties, 
honour guards escorts and by officers when 
on internal duties during training, exercises 
and similar events. It is typical olive drab 
denim material everyday working uniform 
slightly modified. Jacket without shoulders 
straps (summertime with short sleeves) is 
worn tucked into trousers, and trousers legs 
are inserted into tops of black, laced field 
shoes. Trousers are supported by broad, dark 
blue canvas belt with black buckle. As head- 
gear the olive drab, soft denim peaked cap is 
used (baseball cap). Special decorative ele- 
ment of this uniform is a silk neckerchief in 
the unit colour. Rank badges (officer's on 
collars and on caps, N.C.O.'s only on sle- 
eves), Service Badges, unit emblems and 
tapes with personal names are black thread 
machine embroidered on olive drab. During 
ceremonies it is permitted to wear plastic 
nameplates like on Service Uniforms, as well 
as coloured emblems of formations, units 
and squadrons as on flying suits. 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


4. USAAF Staff Sergeant 5. USAF Captain in contempo- 6. Technical Sergeant in Field 
in Subdued Field Formation rary Men's Subdued Field For- Uniform and protective helmet. 
Utility Uniform as worn during mation Utility Uniform. 

WW II. 
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6. Technical Sergeant in Field Uniform 
and protective combat helmet. 

In the American armed forces in the sixties 
the new pattern of field uniform, based on 
uniforms already used by paratroops, was 
introduced. Jackets and trousers, similar in 
cut to WW II field uniforms and furnished 
with supplementary pockets for convenient 
carrying of personal equipment, were made 
of special waterproof material printed with 
a colourful camouflage pattern of irregular, 
superimposed spots. There were green, yel- 
low, grey, brown and even red spots in few 
shades, arranged in different ways according 
to the predicted theatres of operations; for 
example: desert pattern had mostly tan and 
brown shades and the tropical one was do- 
minated by intense greens. The jacket deco- 
ration comprises: rank badges on sleeves 
(officer's on jacket collar and on combat 
helmet cover), strip with USAF inscription 
and strip with family name; all those ele- 
ments are dark blue, embroidered or printed 
on olive drab plates. Equipment (belt, knap- 
sack, cartridge pouches etc.) used with the 
field uniform is made of special olive drab 
canvas material. Protective combat helmet, 
covered with fabric cover of the same colour 
as jacket and trousers is standard headgear, 
outside the battle area the light fabric cap 
with peak can be worn. The field uniforms in 
the USAF are used only in exceptional situa- 
tions, generally they are used by so called 
Forward Air Controllers (FAC) assigned to 
the command posts of ground forces com- 
manders for air support coordination and for 
combat aircraft attacks pointing out selected 
ground targets. When acting in field con- 
ditions soldiers using field uniform may use 
special masking cream smeared on face and 
hands. The shades of the masking cream are 
the same as the spots on the uniform (green, 
brown, grey or black). 


7. USAF Captain in All Seasons Blue Uni- 
form (Men's Combination 1). 

Uniform introduced to Air Force in 1947, 
used up to now by all ranks in practically 
unchanged form. Jacket, long trousers and 
garrison cap are made of smooth grey blue 
woollen cloth (wintertime it is gabardine, 


summertime light tropic cloth). Single-brea- 
sted jacket with turn down collar has sewn 
on breast pockets with central pleat and 
covered side pockets. The flaps of breast 
pockets are cut archwise, side pockets flaps 
are straight. On both sleeves of the jacket, 
3 inches from the sleeve bottom the 1/2 inch 
wide, dark blue silk ribbon is carried around. 
On the collar lapels, silver letters reading 
‘US’ are picked up; rank badges are on the 
shoulder straps; over the left breast pocket 
the medal ribbons are carried and over them 
Pilot's Wings. Over the right pocket is the 
nameplate position. On the left breast pocket 
the squadron emblem may be pinned up, 
and on the right one, a wing or command 
emblem (TAC - Tactical Air Command, SAC 
- Strategic Air Command, MAC - Military 
Airlift Command ). 


8. Female Lieutenant Colonel in All Sea- 
sons Blue Uniform (Women's Combination 
1): 

Female equivalent of men's Blue Uniform 
introduced in 1947 and used up to present 
times by all ranks of female USAF personnel. 
Double breasted jacket with turned down 
collar and female style buttoning (three pairs 
of silver lightly oxidised buttons connected 
by decorative chains) has no pockets at all. 
Instead of a skirt the clasic long leg trousers 
can be worn. Rank badges, signs of national 
status, speciality Wings, ribbons and namep- 
late are arranged in a similar way to men's 
uniform (lower lines of ribbons and namep- 
late should be about 2 inches higher over the 
highest buttons line. The black felt made hat 
is decorated by a silver USAF Eagle, slightly 
smaller than on men's caps. The silver wre- 
aths with lightning flashes under the eagle 
are rank badge elements. In summertime the 
hat carries a white top. 


9. Staff Sergeant in Men's Summer Uni- 
form as worn fifties. 

"Imported" from the British service uni- 
form model introduced in 1947 and used 
until the sixties by USAF N.C.O.s and priva- 
tes as summertime standard service uniform. 
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7. USAF Captain in All Seasons 8. Female Lieutenant Colonel in 9. Staff Sergeant in Men's 
Blue Uniform (Men's Combina- All Seasons Blue Uniform (Wo- Summer Uniform as worn in the 
tion 1) men's Combination 1) fifties. 
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Almost literal copy of famous British battled- 
ress used with grey blue long trousers and 
grey blue fatigue cap. N.C.O.s rank badges 
carried on the blouse sleeves, on collar lapels 
silver discs with pressed US letters; on the 
left breast, over the pocket, Pilot's Wings 
and on the right pocket metal squadron or 
wing emblem. The white (off duty variant) 
or grey blue (service variant) shirt with black 
tie was obligatory. On the fatigue cap the 
edging is light blue (N.C.O.s group rank 
badge). 


10. Staff Sergeant in Service Uniform 
(Men's Combination 3). 


Uniform introduced in 1947 and worn by 
all ranks until 1980 then replaced by new 
pattern of shirts (as shown on the neigh- 
bouring plate) The shirt was made of thin 
woollen, grey-blue material, rank badges 
were arranged as on the service uniforms 
jackets (officers on shoulder straps, N.C.O.s 
on sleeves). In the same way as on jackets 
the national US letters were picked up on 
the shirt collars and the ribbons, nameplates 
and Wings on the breast. With Men's Com- 
bination 3 the black smooth low shoes or 
service boots were worn. When on duty the 
trousers legs was usually inserted into the 
service boot tops. 


11. Major in summertime Service Uniform 
(Men's Combination 2A). 


Uniform introduced in 1980 and used in 
summertime by all Air Force ranks. Blueish 
white shirt made of improved cotton poplin 
has short sleeves, sewn on pockets and 
shoulder straps over which the dark blue 
patch plates with metallic rank badges are 
imposed. The shirt decoration is the same as 
on service uniform jacket; nameplate over 
the right pocket, over the left one ribbons 
and Pilot's Wings. The dark blue tie is op- 
tional, picked up by silver clasp with USAF 
emblem when worn. Grey blue trousers from 
the Combination 1 with dark blue canvas 
belt and silver buckle. Grey blue fatigue cap 
is standard headgear of the Combination 
2 but the peaked cap can be worn as well. 
The variation of the set with long sleeved 
shirt is basic Men's Combination 2. 


12. Female Warrant Officer in Service Uni- 
form (Women's Combination 2A). 


Female version of the men's uniform pre- 
sented on the previous plate, used from 
1980 as well and worn by female members 
of USAF staff. Instead of men's shirt inserted 
into trousers ladies use to wear bluish white 
smock with rounded Peter Pan collar, pleat 
covered buttoning and short sleeves over 
grey blue skirt or trousers. Similarly like wo- 
men's jacket the smock has no breast po- 
ckets and a tie is replaced by dark blue bow. 
Rank badges like on men's shirt, ribbons and 
nameplate in line 1 and 1/3 to 1 and 2/3 
inch lower than bow. As headgear, the fa- 
tigue cap, dark blue beret or service hat 
can be worn as well. Like for the Men's 
Combination the variation with long sleeves 
is a basic form and is named Women's Com- 
bination 2. Shoes like All Season Service 
Uniform. 


13. Major - navigator in Men's Informal 
Black Uniform. 


Today the Informal Black Uniform is used 
by USAF N.C.O.s, officers and generals. The 
cut is identical with Service Uniform (as 
presented on the drawing 7 on US-III plate), 
difference is colour of material and colour of 
silk ribbons on sleeves, both are black. In- 
stead of standard shoulder strips on the In- 
formal Black for Officers and Generals wide 
and rigid black cloth covered epaulets are 
worn. The epaulets are decorated with silver 
embroidery and with silver embroidered rank 
badges. Instead of ribbons on the Informal 
Black only the miniature medals are worn as 
well as miniature service badges (Air Crew 
Wings) and the name plate can be omitted. 
Only Higher Commanding Officer's and Air 
Force (Military) Attaches are authorised 
to wear on the left arm silver aiguillettes. 
Adjutants wear emblems in'the shape of 
eagle over the shield, on the collar flaps. The 
shield is divided by a horizontal sinuous line 
and is decorated with stars, number of stars 
means the generals' rank of Adjutant supe- 
rior. Peaked cap has the black top and deco- 
rative chin-strap of silver, metallized emb- 
roidery: 
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10. Staff Sergeant in Service 11. Major in summertime Ser 12. Female Warrant Officer in 
Uniform (Men's Combination 3). місе Uniform (Men's Combina- Service Uniform (Women’s 
tion 2A). Combination 2A). 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


13. Major - navigator (Army commander adjoint) 14. Colonel-astronaut in Men's Formal Evening 
in Men's Informal Black Uniform. Dress Uniform. 
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15. Brigadier General (Secretary of Air Force Ad- 16. Female Lieutenant in white (summertime) 
jutant) in black (wintertime) Men's Mess Dress Women's Mess Dress Uniform. 
Uniform. 
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14. Colonel-astronaut in Men's Formal 
Evening Dress Uniform. 


This set of uniform was not obligatory, 
was used from 1947 to 1980 by Officers and 
Generals at special social events when civi- 
lians wear dress coat. Black dress coat with 
long tails and wide flaps covered with black 
silk. There were no shoulder straps or epau- 
lets on the coat, rank badges were emb- 
roidered with silver thread on sleeves inside 
decorative frames of silver braid. With such 
a coat it was obligatory to wear special, silk 
covered waistcoat, white silk dress shirt with 
pearl buttons and white bow tie. On the left 
breast, are miniature medals arranged in one 
row in such way to expose all of them (it 
was permitted that the lapel could cover only 
the ribbons of medals). Over the medals 
there are miniature Pilot's Wings. 


15. Brigadier General (Secretary of Air 
Force Adjutant) in black (wintertime) Men's 
Mess Dress Uniform. 


Contemporary special events Uniform in- 
troduced in 1980 for Officers and Generals. 
It is composed of black dress coat but with 
cut off tails, made of smooth woollen cloth 
and black trousers made of the same cloth 
decorated with black, one inch wide, silk 
stripes. On both sleeves there are two silk 
bands of the same width. Silver, slightly 
oxidised buttons of coat are the same as on 
Service Uniforms. On shoulders there are 
decorative epaulets and aiguillettes attached 
the same way as on Black Informal Uniform. 
Miniature medals are pinned up halfway bet- 
ween the top button and epaulet and minia- 
ture Air Crew Wings 1/2 of inch over the 
medals. 

With the dress coat the single breasted silk 
covered waistcoat with silver buttons is 
worn. It is possible instead of waistcoat to 
use silk made scarf (cummerbund) binded 
like the wide belt. When outside the black 
peaked cap from Men's Informal Black Uni- 
form set can be worn. Summertime instead 
of black coat white one is worn (with black 
trousers) and cap with white cover on head. 


16. Female Lieutenant in white (summer- 
time) Women's Mess Dress Uniform. 


Uniform introduced in 1980 and still used 
by female Officers and Generals. It is dress 
coat equivalent and very similar to Men's 
Mess Dress Uniform but with adaptations to 
suit the female silhouette and can be worn 
with a long or short black skirt. In summer- 
time the white dress coat is used with single, 
1/2 inch wide, white silk bands on both 
sleeves 2 and 1/2 inches above the sleeve 
bottom edge. Wintertime the black coat with 
black bands is worn. The dress coat is used 
with white silk blouse with pleated jabot 
decorated by pearl like buttons and with 
black silk bow tie. At the waist an appro- 
ximately 8 inch wide silk cummerbund; the 
rule is that this will be silver if the long 
skirt is used or black when worn with a.short 
skirt. The Dress is supplemented by smooth, 
lacquered high-heeled shoes and natural co- 
lour stockings. The epaulets, Service Bad- 
ges, medals and aiguillettes are arranged 
the same way as on Men's Mess Dress 
Uniform. 


17. Corporal in summertime Work Utility 
Uniform as worn during WW II. 


One-piece overalls made of olive drab cot- 
ton material. The suit has fly front closing 
(buttons covered by narrow pleat), turned 
down collar, two breast pockets, wide po- 
cket on the left thigh, and waist belt with 
metallic buckle. As headgear the soft, denim 
made peaked cap is used. The only decorati- 
ve elements on the uniform are N.C.O.'s rank 
badges on the sleeves (olive drab embroide- 
ry on the dark blue cloth plate). 


18. Technical Sergeant in contemporary 
Men's Work Utility Uniform. 


Olive drab uniform similar to the example 
presented in drawing No 5 on US-II plate. 
Now such an uniform is used by ground 
maintenance personnel in Air Force squad- 
rons. The jacket can be worn loose over the 
trousers, without belt; under the jacket white 
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17. Corporal in summertime Work Utility Uniform 18. Technical Sergeant in contemporary Men's 
as worn during WW II. Work Utility Uniform. 
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or coloured cotton t-shirt (can be visible at 
the jacket neck). Rank badges, strip with 
family name and squadron as well as wings 
emblems are printed or dark blue thread 
embroidered on olive drab denim backings. 
Standard cap with peak completes the set. 
Officers rank badges on the present type of 
uniform are worn on collars and on caps. 


19. USAAF pilot in winter-time flying suit 
as worn during WW II. 


Fur lined leather, two-piece flying-suit. 
Jacket equipped with fur collar is zippered 
on front, sleeves and hem are finished by 
knitted closing welt. Trousers are zippered 
and equipped with pockets on knees and on 
thighs to locate items necessary during the 
flight (maps, notes, navigation devices, per- 
sonal weapon etc.). The wintertime shoes 
with higher tops are fur lined and closed at 
the front by zippers. The gloves are fur-lined 
with large leather cuffs. On the breast the 
life-jacked is visible (used when flights were 
performed over the seas), and on the left arm 
a coloured squadron emblem painted onto 
a leather disc. 


20. Crew member in contemporary 


one-piece flying suit. 


Contemporary special suit used by all 
ranks crew members when working in the 
aircraft (if the special pressure suit is not 
necessary). One-piece flying-suit made of 
smooth synthetic material (Nomex). They 
use suits of olive drab, grey blue or orange 
dayglo material. When out of the aircraft the 
grey-blue fatigue cap is used as the head- 
gear (as with service uniform). Special flying 
boots of black leather with high laced tops. 

On the left breast, over the pocket, a re- 
ctangular black leather plate, with white 
printed Pilot's Wings, military rank and fami- 
ly name, is carried. Wearing of wide, colou- 
red plates with squadrons, wings and com- 
mands emblems on the flying-suits are tradi- 
tionally accepted. Frequently, beside unit 
emblems there plaques with symbols of airc- 
raft types or commemorative emblems of 


different training courses, competitions and 
contests. A squadron emblem is usually 
worn on the right sleeve while on the left the 
US Flag in the yellow 3 x 4 inches wide 
frame must be worn as the nationality status. 
Command or Wing emblems are usually car- 
ried on the right breast over the pocket (on 
the pocket an aircraft type emblem is visib- 
le). At the neck the coloured neckerchief can 
be worn (traditional unit's colour or pattern). 
In wintertime a classic turtleneck woollen 
sweater can be worn under the flying-suit. 


21. Pilot in contemporary one-piece Fly-^ 
ing suit and wintertime jacket. 


Suit used by air crew members when wor- 
king aboard the aircraft in wintertime. On the 
orange dayglo one-piece flying-suit (as pre- 
sented on the nearby drawing) the warm 
jacket with woollen welts on the hem and on 
sleeves is worn. The cover of the jacket is 
made of olive drab or grey blue synthetic 
material (Nomex). As headgear on the airc- 
raft the rigid or soft pilot helmet is used, 
when outside aircraft - fatigue cap with rank 
badges or fur lined wintertime cap. The ar- 
rangement of rank badges, emblems, service 
badges and coloured squadron plaques is 
the same as on typical one-piece flying-suit. 


22. Petty Officer, aircraft carrier deck tech- 
nician in Sailor's Work Utility Uniform. 


Special suit for carrier deck maintenance 
staff as worn in the sixties. Shirt and trousers 
of blue denim material (Jean's), bright red 
cotton cap with peak and black service sho- 
es were the basic elements of the suit. A wa- 
istcoat of bright orange impregnated mate- 
rial was worn over the shirt. The cap colour 
indicated the role performed on the deck 
while the white symbols, letters and num- 
bers indicated carriers name, symbol of 
the service group and squadron name with 
number. Symbols printed on the cap are 
repeated on the waistcoat front. In contem- 
porary versions of this suit the soft cap 
is replaced by a rigid helmet, similar to the 
pilots helmet with build in sunglasses, 
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19. USAAF pilot in winter-time 20. Crew member in contempo- 21. Pilot in contemporary 
flying suit as worn during WW гагу one-piece flying suit. one-piece Flying suit and win- 
M. ter-time jacket. 
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Drawings by. Bohdan Wróblewski 


22. Petty Officer, aircraft carrier ` 23. Vice Admiral, US Navy 24. Navy Lieutenant in White 
deck technician in Sailors ^ Aviation commanding officer in Skipper Ensemble. 
Work Utility Uniform. Blue Jacket Uniform 
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25. US Army Technical Sergeant in Army Tan Uni- 26. USMC Master Gunnery Sergeant, aircraft gun- 
form. ner in Marine's Tan Uniform. 
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earphones and microphones, and vests are 
slightly longer and without inscriptions on 
the breast. 

Members of the flight deck and hangar 
personnel wear colours as follows: White 
helmet and white waistcoat are assigned to 
the flight control officer, bright yellow by 
deck traffic control specialists, green by ca- 
tapult maintenance personnel and aircraft 
maintenance mechanics (the later with black 
strip on back), blue helmets and vests are 
reserved for hangar specialists (elevator ope- 
rators with black letter E on back and towing 
truck drivers with letter T), individual aircraft 
technicians wear brown vests and helmets 
with large white numbers of their aircraft on 
it), red is reserved for ordnancemen and 
firemen (fireman's vests are decorated with 
a black stripe on the back), finally, cherry red 
vests and helmets are assigned to the fuel 
and lubricant supplying service. 


23. Vice Admiral, US Navy Aviation Com- 
manding Officer in Blue Jacket Uniform 

Uniform as is used by all US Navy Officers 
and Admirals. Double breasted jacket and 
long trousers are made of traditional Navy 
Blue woollen gabardine. Round cap with 
Navy Blue (wintertime) or white (summer- 
time) top has a cap band of black silk, black 
leather peak and gold decorative chin-strap. 
On the cap the metal US Navy emblem is 
worn and on the peaks of Admirals and 
Commanders the gold oak leaf wreath are 
embroidered (two for admirals and one for 
Commanders). Officers rank badges made of 
golden, metallized braid are carried on the 
jacket sleeves, over the braid a gold five 
pointed star is embroidered. 

Air Crew Wings (made of metal) and me- 
dal ribbons are picked up on the left breast 
halfway between the top button and shoul- 
der strap (Wings 1/2 inch over the ribbons). 
On the left breast, symmetrical with medal 
ribbons, a black nameplate with white letters 
is pinned. The white shirt with black tie are 
obligatory when using Blue Jacket Uniform 
as well as smooth black shoes and black 
leather made or white silk gloves (according 
to circumstances). 


24. Navy Lieutenant in White Skipper En- 
semble. 


White trousers and shirt made of light 
cloth, shirt collar unbuttoned and ironed flat, 
shirt is well adjusted to the waist (not to 
form loose folds under the belt). Cap with 
white top, black peak and black chin-strap. 
Belt with decorative silver buckle is made of 
glossy white embroidery. On the shoulders 
there are rigid black epaulets with rank bad- 
ges of gold braid. It is permitted to wear 
medal ribbons over the left breast pocket. 
With this uniform the white shoes and socks 
must be worn. 


25. US Army Technical Sergeant in Army 
Tan Uniform. 

Contemporary US Army Service Uniform 
used summertime by all ranks when on duty 
as well as off duty. Jacket, trousers and cap 
are made of light tan material (tropic type), 
buttons, national status emblem, service ba- 
dges and eagle on the cap made of gold 
metal, rank badges made as yellow thread 
embroidered on green plates are made on 
sleeves. Badges, emblems and ribbons ar- 
rangement pattern is the same as on Air 
Force Uniforms. Additionally all ranks of Ar- 
my soldiers wear coloured embroidered em- 
blems of Army Divisions to which their units 
are subordinated on both sleeves. Name- 
plates are black with white letters. The shirt 
is light tan, and the tie as well as the cap 
band are army green. With the tan uniform 
black shoes are used. Wintertime Uniform is 
the same cut and has identically arranged 
badges and emblems, the only difference is 
the material type and colour, heavier woollen 
Army Green cloth being used. 


26. USMC Master Gunnery Sergeant, air- 
craft gunner in Marine's Tan Uniform. 

Uniform as presently worn in summertime 
by all ranks in US Marine Corps when on 
duty as well as off duty. The uniform is very 
similar to the summertime US Army uniform, 
the only differences are the colour of 
N.C.O.'s rank badges, colour of tie, different 
service badges and the peaked cap. Marine's 
N.C.O.'s rank badges ate black thread emb- 
roidered on purple plates, Marine's ties are 
the same tan colour as shirts and Marine's 
peaked caps have white tops, with rims of 
white leather and short black peaks. 
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BADGES AND EMBLEMS 
WORN ON UNIFORMS 


EMBLEMS WORN ON HEADGEAR 
(Colour plate US-XI) 


On the peaked garrison caps all ranks of 
military men of all services wear the Eagle, 
the national symbol. The pattern of Eagle 
depends on the armed forces service and 
there are few variants of eagle for rank grou- 
pings. For the majority of emblems the spre- 
ad eagle is the common element with speci- 
fic symbols of given service added. The Eag- 
les as they are worn today were -introduced 
in 1917, all contemporary emblems are of 
pressed metal. In the Army, the spread eagle 
with the shield on the breast is used. The 
eagle carries in its claws a cluster of arrows 
and branch of laurel and over their head, in 
the round wreath the set of thirteen starlets 
forming the sixfold star is placed as well as 
a scroll with the Latin device "Pluribus 
Unum" are placed. It is a literal copy of the 
official State Emblem from the so-called Pre- 
sidential Seal. Generals and Officers emb- 
lems are 2 and 3/8 inches (60 mm) high, the 
Eagles for women's caps are the same in 
pattern but one third smaller (1 and 5/8 
inch) and Eagles for N.C.O.s are the same 
pattern too but pressed on the metal discs of 
1 and 11/16 inch diameter. Musicians from 
Military Bands wear a lyre in a laurel wreath 
on their caps instead of eagles to underline 
their non-combatant status. When the new 
rank of Warrant Officers emerged, a new 
pattern of the Eagle especially for them was 
introduced. It is the Eagle in the laurel wre- 
ath sitting on a cluster of arrows. Eagles for 
W.O.s as well as lyre for musicians are 1 and 
5/8 inch high. According to tradition all 
emblems worn on the caps in the US Army 
are gold, airmen subordinated to USAAC 
and USAAF up to 1947 used to wear on 
their caps golden US Army Eagles. When, in 
1947, the Air Force became an independent 
service and later the grey-blue uniforms we- 
re introduced the Eagles on airmen's caps 
did not change in pattern or dimensions but 
changed colour from bright gold to oxidised 
Silver. 


In the US Navy the officers Eagles are 
little different in shape to those used in the 
Army and Air Force. Silver Navy Eagles sit 
on the silver shield under which two crossed 
gold anchors wreathed by gold rope are 
situated. Navy W.O.s, instead of Eagles, we- 
ar only two crossed golden anchors with 
rope wreathed, and N.C.O.s only one gold 
vertical anchor with gold rope and letters 
USN imposed on the anchor stem. Officers 
of the sister US Navy service, the United 
States Coast Guard (USCG) wear Eagles 
siting on the one horizontally positioned an- 
chor with a shield on the Eagle's breast. 
Emblems for the USCG W.O.s and N.C.O.s 
are the same golden anchors as used in their 
Navy counterparts but with silver shields 
placed on the anchor centres. 

United States Marine Corps Eagles are 
gold, sitting on the gold globe with a dra- 
wing of the western hemisphere posed on 
the diagonal, large gold anchor. Eagles for 
W.O.s, N.C.O.s and Privates are the same in 
pattern but silver and one half smaller. 


EMBLEMS ON COLLAR PATCHES 


National emblems in the Air Force, Army 
and Marine Corps traditionally are picked up 
on the collar patches of the Service Uni- 
forms. In the USAF and US Army, Officers 
wear 7/16 inch (11 mm) high, metallic let- 
ters reading ‘U.S.’ while N.C.O.s use iden- 
tically shaped ones but pressed on a metallic 
disc of one inch diameter. On USAF uni- 
forms, emblems with letters are silver and 
gold on US Army uniforms. On the men's 
variants letters or discs are carried over the 
collar flap stitching, exactly in the middle, 
and on women's on the centre of the collar 
flap. From 1917 until 1947, when first the 
USAAC, and then the USAAF were subor- 
dinated to the US Army airmen from those 
formations used to wear gold metallic wings 
with propeller in centre under the gold letters 
US on the collar lapels. Wings, in the same 
way as the letters US, were carried by of- 
ficers straight onto the lapels and by N.C.O.s 
on metallic, one inch diameter discs. USMC 
wear miniature Eagles in gold (Officers) or 
silver (N.C.O.s) the same pattern as on caps 
on their collars. 
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Emblems worn on peaked caps: 1) for USAF officers, 2) for USAF W.O.'s, for Navy officers, 4) for 
USMC N.C.O.'s. 
Emblems worn on collars: 5) historical winged propeller, 6) contemporary collar emblems. 
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SPECIALITY BADGES 
(AIR CREW WINGS) 
(Colour plates US-XII - US-XIII) 


The first aviation service badge was the 
golden Military Aviator Badge, established 
on 27 May 1913, and granted for the first 
time in autumn the same year to fourteen 
Signal Corps Officers after they finished pilot 
training and fulfilled, in unaided flights, the 
established qualification requirements (one 
of them was to gain in flight 2500 feet of 
height with the barographic confirmation of 
those fact). Among the first fourteen Avia- 
tors was Henry "Hap" Arnold, later, during 
WW II, USAAF Chief of Staff. The Military 
Aviator Badge presented a spread eagle with 
two signal flags in their claws which sym- 
bolised the contemporary subordination of 
aviation to the US Signal Corps. The eagle 
was linked to the elongated, open-work pla- 
te with the inscription “MILITARY AVIA- 
TOR". The standard spread of the eagle's 
wings should be 3 and 1/12 inches, but 
there were miniatures, of 2 inches spread 
used with parade and informal uniforms. The 
fact that badges were made of real gold 
gives an impression of the prestige of the 
pilot profession in those times. In 1917 
when US engagement in WW | front opera- 
tions started and the number of trained pilots 
got considerably greater, the Military Aviator 
Badge was fundamentally modified using as 
a model British Pilot's Wings. The central 
element of the new badge was a winged 
heraldic shield with stars and stripes and 
with superimposed letters US (for United 
States) on them. The badge was embroide- 
red on the black cloth plate (spread 3 in- 
ches), the wings and shield were silver and 
the letters US embroidered in gold thread 
. A new version of the badge was one given 
to Enlisted Pilots; instead of the shield with 
the letters US in the centre of the wings, 
a four-bladed propeller was placed. British 
Wing inspired the second new modification 
of the badge introduced at the same time, it 
was the Junior Military Aviator badge, iden- 
tical with Military Aviator but with only one 
wing. On October 27, 1917 the silver, fi- 


ve-pointed star was added over the shield to 
the Military Aviator Badge. The earlier badge 
without star was used as the Junior and 
Reserve Military Aviator Badge (replacing 
the badge with one wing and badge with 
propeller in centre). For a short time, only to 
the December 29, 1917, the badge with one 
wing was used as an Observer Badge, later 
the shield with US letters was replaced by 
big O for observer like the British Observer 
Wings. The set of badges introduced in Oc- 
tober 1917 was supplemented by two ballo- 
on pilots badges - Military Aeronaut and 
Junior Military Aeronaut and Bombing Mili- 
tary Aviator as well. The Aeronaut's badge 
was similar to the aeroplane pilot badge but 
instead of the heraldic shield was a silver 
silhouette of a free balloon with basket, with 
gold letters US on the balloon's canopy and 
with a silver star over them; Junior Military 
Aeronauts wore the same badge without star 
and Bombing Military Aviators wore a bomb 
with the letter US instead of the heraldic 
shield. In 1918 embroidered badges were 
replaced by stamped metal, generally the 
style of the badges was left unchanged ex- 
cept that the silver stars were removed as the 
category of Junior Aviator and Junior Aero- 
naut was abandoned. In the metal made 
Observer Badge the letters US were added 
inside the symbol O. 

From 1919 USAAC flying personnel were 
equipped with the next generation of bad- 
ges. They were, like the older ones, stamped 
in silver metal, and while the symbolism was 
unchanged the stylisation was much more 
elegant. The number of badges was slightly 
higher, apart from the existing Military Avia- 
tor, who then became a USAAC Pilot, as 
well as Military Aeronaut and Observer the 
badge of Airship Pilot (pilot of dirigibles) 
was added and Observer Qualified as Pilot. 
The Airship pilots badge was created by 
placing in the centre of wings an airship 
silhouette, and observers with pilot qualifi- 
cations used to wear a badge like the obser- 
ver but with both wings. The shape of the air 
crew badges introduced in 1919 is almost 
the same shape as modern badges; only the 
golden letters — US — were removed. 
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Historical development of the American Pilot's Wings: 1) Military Aviator Badge introduced in 1913 , 2) Military Aviator Badge introduced 
1917. 3) Enlisted Pilot Badge, 4) modified badge with silver star, 5) metallic badge introduced in 1918, 6) metallic USAAC Pilot's Wings, 


7) contemporary USAF Pilot’s Wings. 


In the years between the wars and during 
WW || many new badges emerged, the 
Wings were their common element and in 
the centre the symbols of special qualifica- 
tions were placed. Combat pilots badges 
were completed by heraldic shields with 
stars and stripes, the plain shields of glider, 
liaison and service pilots badges were deco- 
rated with letters: G (for Glider), L (Liaison) 
or S (Service), pilots - women from Auxiliary 
Women Service wore letters WI on the smo- 
oth shield, balloon pilots - the silhouette of 
a free balloon, and technical observers (to- 
day reconnaissance devices operators) in- 
stead of shield used the wings with a large 
letter T in the centre. When, during WW II 
Observers were transformed into Navigators, 
the letter "O" in the badges was replaced by 
a symbolic globe with a ribbon around. As 
the multiplace aircraft emerged the Air Crew 
Member badge was created with the Ameri- 
can Eagle in the round shield as well as 
a bombardier's badge with bomb or air gun- 
ner with straight winged missile on a similar 


shield. The Aesculapius stick on the wings is, 
of course, the flight surgeon badge, a similar 
Stick on smaller wings and with the letter 
N (for Nurse) are used by nurses of the 
Aviation medical service. During WW II the 
classification categories of flying badges 
was introduced: the standard trained pilot, 
navigator or other Air Crew Member wear 
standard badges, specialists with master 
class, Senior Pilot for example, have over 
their speciality symbol a silver five-pointed 
star, and Command class specialist (Com- 
mand Pilot, Astronaut, Navigator) wear 
a star with a laurel wreath. Contemporary Air 
Crew Badges are 3 inches wide and on the 
Informal and Mess Dress Uniforms the mi- 
niature badges 2 inches wide are used. 
When USAF became an independent 
armed force service in 1947 they adopted 
all the USAAF badges. In the early fifties 
the new speciality of ground (direc- 
ting) navigator was born with the shield of 
the badge filled with electronic sym- 
bols, and in the early sixties pilot-astronaut 
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with pilot badge modified by a bunch of 
arrows rounded by an orbit symbol attached 
to the shield. 

Contemporary USAF service (speciality) 
badges as well as similar badges in the two 
others armed forces services, stamped of 
silver, slightly oxidised metal, are carried 
over the left breast pocket 1/2 inch over the 
upper line of medals ribbons. Every speciality 
badge has three professional degrees - Stan- 
dard, Senior or Command class. 

Original patterns of Naval Aviation service 
badges were introduced in the early twen- 
ties, similar to those used in the USAAC and 
were supplemented by marine symbols. The 
current naval pilot badge has the same core 
elements as USAF's ones: wings and shield 
with stars and stripes but the wings and 
shield are slightly different in shape and 
under the shield the anchor is underlaid. 
Naval Observer's badge imitates in the same 
way the USAAF observers badge pattern as 
introduced in 1919 but the central disc is 
slightly larger and has the anchor overlaid on 
it. The Aircraft Gunner badge is very similar 
but in the disc, apart from the anchor, letters 
AG (for Air Gunner) are placed. The wings 
connected by a scroll decorated with three 
stars are used as Aircraft Crew Member bad- 
ge (without identifying the speciality). In the 


centre of the badge there is a round shield 
with an anchor drawing and on the bottom 
of the shield an “AIR CREW” inscription. 
Balloon pilots of the Naval Aviation used to 
wear pilot badges with the right wing cut 
off. Sometimes time the straight wings with 
oval shield decorated by stylised oak leaf 
and acorn were used as the Naval Flight 
Surgeon badge. All Naval Aviation service 
badges are made of golden metal and apart 
from standard ones can be used with a star 
on the top as Senior Class or with star and 
laurel wreath as Command Class badges 
(the same way as in USAF). Star or star with 
wreath are of golden metal as the whole 
badge and are superimposed on the anchor 
head. Pilot-Astronauts with Naval Aviation 
roots wear naval pilot badges with arrows 
and orbit symbols on the shield, like their 
USAF counterparts. 


From the beginning of their history Marine 
Corps Aviation granted to their specialists 
the same speciality badges as used in the 
Naval Aviation, the US Coast Guard's avia- 
tors wear Naval speciality badges too. 


Apart from metal speciality badges worn 
on the left breast, N.C.O.s and sailors serving 
in US Navy and USCG Aviation wear ad- 
ditional symbols of their profession as an 
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Naval Aviation speciality and distinguishing marks (N.C.O.'s rank badges elements): 1) Naval Aviation Pilot, 2) Aviation Machinist's Mate, 
3) Aerial Gunner, 4) Airship Rigger, 5) Parachute Rigger, 6) Aviation, General Utility, 7) Aviation Carpenter's Mate, 8)Aviation Metalsmith, 
9) Aviation Radioman/Radiotechnician, 10) Aviation Electrician's Mate, 11) Aviation Ordnanceman, 12) Aerographer's Mate, 13) Aviation 


Rigger. 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


1. USAF air crew badges: 1) contemporary Command Pilot's Wings, 2) contemporary Navigator Wings, 
3) historical (USAAF) Crew Member Wings, 4) Command Pilot-Astronaut Wings, 5) contemporary 
Ground Navigator Wings, 6) historical Technician-Observer Wings, 7) historical Liaison Pilot's Wings. 
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Drawings by: Bohdan Wróblewski 


US Army, US Navy, USMC, and USCG air badges: 1) contemporary Naval Pilot's Wings, 2) Navy 
Pilot-Astronaut Wings, 3) historical Naval Air Crew Member Wings, 4) contemporary Army Command 
Pilot's Wings, 5) contemporary Master Parachute Wings. 
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element of rank badges. Symbols of different 
specialities existing in Naval Aviation are of 
white thread embroidered on the navy blue 
field between chevrons and eagle of the 
N.C.O.'s rank badges (on the white summer 
uniforms symbols are dark blue thread emb- 
roidered on white shields). Examples of the 
most common symbols for historical and 
contemporary specialists are shown in the 
drawing on page 65. 

Independent Army Aviation, which from 
the fifties has flown mainly helicopters, in- 
troduced their own version of the pilot's 
badges. The Army Aviation Pilot's badge is 
generally similar to the standard USAF pi- 
lot's badge but is made of gold metal, the 
wing tips are slightly raised and the heraldic 
shield is slightly narrowed in the lower part. 
The Classes of Army Aviation pilots badges 
are the same as in USAF an US Navy i.e. 
Senior with star, and Command with star 
and laurel wreath, there are also Army Avia- 
tion Pilots-Astronauts badges too with the 
same symbols as in other two services. 


OTHER EMBLEMS AND BADGES 
WORN ON UNIFORMS 


Apart from rank and service badges on the 
United States armed forces uniform there are 
few other standardised military symbols. The 
special place among them is occupied by 
orders, medals and honour awards badges 
with their symbols attached to the uniforms 
in traditional fashion. On the Service Uni- 
forms, medals and awards with their colour- 
ful ribbons are worn only in exceptional 
situations during military or state ceremo- 
nies, normally medals are symbolised only by 
their narrow ribbons over the left breast po- 
cket. Ribbons symbolising medals can be 
worn on the shirts with pockets and shoul- 
der straps when used as summertime service 
uniforms. The miniature orders and medals, 
usually arranged into single line, are worn on 
the Informal Black Uniforms and on the 
Mess Dress Uniforms. No ribbons or medals 
are worn on working dresses, special suits 
and field uniforms except for only one situa- 
tion when a decoration is awarded under 
field conditions. 


The badge of Meritorious Unit Citation 
has the same status as medals, initially it was 
a 2 x 2 inches cloth square, with laurel 
wreath embroidered, carried on the upper 
part of both sleeves (over the N.C.O.'s rank 
badges). The cloth square was the same 
colour as the uniform and embroidery was 
silver for USAF or gold for US Army (his- 
torical USAAF included) and for US Navy. 
Now the Meritorious Unit Citation is worn as 
a red ribbon in a gold frame, the same shape 
but carried centrally, over the upper line of 
all other medal ribbons. 


Honour decorations status is granted to 
N.C.O.s in the USAF, US Army and in 
USMC, War Veterans marks and marks for 
long service, known in soldiers jargon as 
“Hashmarks”. First World War veterans were 
authorised to carry on the cuffs of Service 
Uniform jackets 1 and 1/2 inch wide and 
1/3 inch thick, top down inverted chevrons. 
One chevron was granted for every half a ye- 
ar of frontline service or for every wound 
sustained during war service. Veterans of 
World War || and the Korean War instead of 
chevrons used to wear straight bars the same 
width and thickness. The wearing mode and 
the rules of granting them were the same as 
for WW | Veterans marks. "Hashmarks" - ob- 
lique bars, granted one for every three years 
of regular service are carried on the cuffs too, 
just over the Veteran's Marks. Veteran's che- 
vrons and bars as well as "Hashmarks" are 
made the same way as N.C.O.'s rank badges 
and are the same colour as appropriate for 
particular service rank badges. 


On the Field Uniforms, as well as on all 
types of working dresses and special flying 
suits, the supplementary elements concer- 
ning nationality and assignment to a par- 
ticular branch of the armed forces are olive 
drab cotton stripes with black printed (or 
machine embroidered) service name (US Ar- 
my - for ground forces, USAF - for Air Force, 
US Navy - for Navy, USMC - for United 
States Marine Corps, USCG - for United 
States Coast, USNG - ‘for ground National 
Guard or USANG - for Air National Guard). 
In the upper part of both sleeves of the 
special suits for air crew members there are 
coloured miniature US Flags. 
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On all types of uniforms in all services, 
as a general rule the strip or plate with family 
name must be worn just over the right breast 
pocket of jacket, blouse or shirt. On the 
service and informal uniforms the rigid plas- 
tic plates with white printed name are 
used, blue in the USAF or black in US Army 
and US Navy, and on the field, working or 
special suits the cotton strips with black 
printed family name are worn. Only on Mess 
Dress Uniforms are the nameplates not obli- 
gatory. 


MILITARY RANK BADGES 
(Colour plates US- XIV - US- XVIII ) 


N.C.O.S' (ENLISTED MEN) 
RANK BADGES 


The prototypes of contemporary N.C.O.s 
military rank badges were first introduced in 
the United States Army in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when in 1832 the act 
governing military ranks was passed. The 
first hierarchy of N.C.O's ranks was as fol- 
lows: Corporal, Sergeant, First Sergeant, Or- 
dnance Sergeant, Quartermaster Sergeant 
and Sergeant Major. The still current rule of 
N.C.O.'s rank badges worn on both sleeves, 
between the arm and elbow, was then es- 
tablished. Historical N.C.O.'s rank badges 
were made of one inch wide, coloured cot- 
ton tape and were placed on the whole 
width of sleeves. The tape colour indicated 
the service: light blue tape for infantry, yel- 
low for cavalry and red for artillery. Two 
chevrons inverted top side down were the 
historical Corporals rank badge; Sergeants 
wore three such an chevrons and line First 
Sergeants three chevrons also, but with 
a supplementary diamond the same colour 
inside. Three chevrons with a five-pointed 
star were worn by Ordnance Sergeants - the 
grade for ordnance specialists of the same 
hierarchy level as line First Sergeant, and 
three chevrons closed from the upper side by 
three arches were used as a rank badge by 
line Sergeant Majors; their counterpart in the 


rear service - Quartermaster Sergeant, inste- 
ad of arches was wearing three straight level 
stripes. 


In 1917 The N.C.O.'s rank badges were 
miniaturised, their patterns were slightly 
changed and colours unified. New chevrons 
were inverted upside down. The names of 
some ranks were changed too. When the 
USAAC, like the majority of the aviation 
forces, was subordinated to the army, rank 
badges were olive drab threads embroidered 
on the black cloth (plate US-XIV). The new 
rank was Private 1st class (PFC) with one 
chevron, line Corporals wore, as previously, 
two chevrons but the parallel rank of Tech- 
nician 5th Grade was established with a si- 
milar rank badge of two chevrons and olive 
drab letter "T" on a black field under them. In 
the same way the Sergeant, wearing three 
chevrons, was supplemented by the parallel 
rank of Technician 4th Grade with T under 
the chevrons. Two new ranks were added: 
Staff Sergeant (with technical equivalent 
- Technician 3rd Grade) wore one arch 
under the three chevrons and Technical Ser- 
geant - two arches. In such a way First 
Sergeants advanced two places in the hiera- 
rchy and received a third arch under three 
chevrons. Sergeant Major was renamed Ma- 
ster Sergeant and in the new hierarchy was 
placed on the same level as First Sergeant, 
but on their rank badges in the field between 
chevrons and arches the olive drab diamond 
was placed. 


In the Marine Corps as well as in their 
organic aviation the problem of N.C.O.'s 
ranks was solved radically: all except the 
oldest in the hierarchy — First Sergeant 
— were N.C.O.s of different Grades from six 
to one. In the Marine Corps the tradition of 
differentiating Line and Staff N.C.O.'s rank 
badges was as follows: Rank chevrons of 
Line N.C.O.s (beginning from N.C.O. 3rd 
Grade) were closed by arches as contem- 
porary badges while rank badges of Staff 
N.C.O.s were closed by straight bars. Rank 
badges of Musicians of Marine Corps Bands 
were supplemented by a lyre symbol. Some 
musicians ranks were differently named, for 
example line N.C.O. 1st grade equivalent 
rank was Band Leader. 
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COMPARISON OF THE HISTORICAL N.C.O.s 
RANKS IN THE US ARMED FORCES 


Historical US Army and USA- 
AF 


Private (pvt.) 

Private 1st class (PFC) 
Corporal (cpl) or Technician 
5th grade 

Sergeant (Sgt) or Technician 
4th grade 

Staff Sergeant (SSgt) or Te- 
chnician 3rd grade 

Technical Sergeant 


First Sergeant (FSgt) or Mas- 
ter Sergeant (MSgt) 


After WW || was over the hierarchy of 
military ranks in all the services was unified, 
and common for all services a list of 
so-called pay grades was introduced. In the 
N.C.O.s group there are pay grades from E-1 
to E-9 (E for Enlisted). Names of N.C.O.'s 
ranks, traditionally different for each service, 
were subordinated to the consecutive E gra- 
des. 

When the Air Force Department was crea- 
ted and when airmen from the USAF recei- 
ved grey-blue uniforms the separate names 
of N.C.O's ranks were introduced as well as 
their own rank badges. The youngest in the 
rank E-1 Airman Basic (AB) wore no bad- 
ges, the badge of E-2 Airman 3rd Class 
(ATC) was a one inch diameter five-pointed 
star and one pair of winglets 4 inches wide 
and 1/2 inch thick. The consecutive ranks 
were: E-3 Airman 2nd Class (ASC), E-4 
Airman 1st Class (AFC), E-5 Staff Sergeant 
(SSgt), E-6 Technical Sergeant (TSgt), E-7 
Master Sergeant (MSgt), E-8 Senior Master 
Sergeant (SMSgt) and E-9 Chief Master 
Sergeant (CMSgt). Rank badges of conse- 
cutive ranks differs with the winglets number 
only, ASC badge has two pairs of winglets, 
AFC - three, SSgt - four, TSgt five and MSgt 
Six. Over the star with six winglets in the 
SMSgt rank badges one chevron is added as 
well as in CMSgt rank badge two. 

From September 15, 1981, after the USAF 
ranks and rank badges reforms E-2 is pre- 
sently named Airman (Amn) and uses rank 
badges as previously used by ATC, E-3 now 


Historical USMC 
NCO 6th grade 
NCO 5th grade 
NCO 4th grade 
NCO 3rd grade 


NCO 2nd grade 
NCO 1st grade 


First Sergeant (FSgt) 


Contemporary USAF 


Airman (Amn) 

Airman 1st class (AFC) 
Senior Airman (SA) or Ser- 
geant (Sgt) 


Staff Sergeant (SSgt) 


Technical Sergeant (TSgt) 
Master Sergeant (MStg) 


Senior Master Sgt. (SMSgt) 


use the name of Airman First Class (AFC), 
and in the E-3 grade are two equivalent 
ranks: Senior Airman (SAmn) and Sergeant 
(Sgt) with rank badges of the old AFC (star 
with three winglets). In the E-9 Pay Grade 
the Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force is 
added with rank badges as Chief Master 
Sergeant (E-9) but with a star surrounded 
by a laurel wreath. USAF N.C.O.'s rank bad- 
ges on the service and informal uniforms are 
light grey blue thread machine embroidered 
on the black cloth plates. On the field uni- 
forms, working dresses and special suits ba- 
dges are printed or embroidered black on 
olive drab. Miniature (metal) rank badges 
were used until 1981 by USAF N.C.O.s on 
shirt collars (when the shirt was used as 
summertime service uniform), now, after 
1981, when the new shirts with shoulder 
straps were introduced the miniature rank 
badges are picked up on the dark blue cloth 
covered shoulder straps. 

The new hierarchy for the Army was in- 
troduced May 31, 1958. E-1 Recruit (Air For- 
ce AB equivalent) has no rank badges, as the 
E-2 Private (Pvt - Amn equivalent). E-3 - Pri- 
vate First Class (PFC - AFC equivalent) used 
to wear one chevron. Consecutive ranks were 
Corporal (E-4 - SA/Sgt equivalent) with two 
chevrons and E-5 Sergeant (Sgt - USAF 
SSgt equivalent) with three chevrons and 
then Staff Sergeant E-6 (SSgt - USAF TSgt 
equivalent) with three chevrons and one 
arch on the bottom. E-7 Platoon Sergeant 
(USAF MSgt) — three chevrons and 
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1) Private, 2) Private 1st Class, 3) Corporal, 3a) Technician 5th Grade, 4) Sergeant, 4a) Technician 4th 
Grade, 5) Staff Sergeant, 5a) Technician 3rd Grade, 6) Technical Sergeant, 7) First Sergeant, 7a) Master 
Sergeant, 8) Warrant Officer Junior Grade, 9) Flight Officer, 10) Chief Warrant Officer. 
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(In brackets pay grade/official American abbreviations) 
1) Airman Basic (E-1/AB), 2) Airman (E-2/Amn), 3) Airman 1st Class (E-3/AFC), 4) Sergeant 
(E-4/Sgt), 4a) Senior Airman (E-4/SA), 5) Staff Sergeant (E-5/SSgt), 6) Technical Sergeant 
(E-6/TSgt), 7) Master Sergeant (E-7/MSgt), 8) Senior Master Sergeant (E-8/SMSgt), 9) Chief Master 
Sergeant (E-9/CMSgt), 10) Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force (special pay grade rank),11) 
Warrant Officer (W-1/WO1), 12) Chief Warrant Officer (W-2/CWO2), 13) Chief Warrant Officer 
(W-3/CWO3), 14) Chief Warrant Officer (W-4/WO4). 
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(In brackets pay grade/official American abbreviations) 

1) Private Recruit (E-1/pvt.), 2) Private (E-2/pvt.), 3) Private First Class (E-3/PFC), 4) Corporal 
(E-4/cpl), 4a) Specialist 4 (E-4/S4), 5) Sergeant (E-5/Sgt), 5a) Specialist 5 (E-5/S5), 6) Staff 
Sergeant (E-6/SSgt), 6a) Specialist 6 (E-6/S6), 7) Sergeant 1 Class (E-7/SFC), 8) First Sergeant 
(E-8/FSgt), 8a) Master Sergeant (E-8/MSgt), 9) Sergeant Major (E-9/SgtM), 9a) Command Sergeant 
Major (E-9/CSgtM), 10) Sergeant Major of the Army (SMA - special pay grade rank),11) Warrant 
Officer (W-1/WO1), 12) Chief Warrant Officer (W-2/CWO2), 13) Chief Warrant Officer (W-3/CWO3), 
14) Chief Warrant Officer (W-4/CWO4). 
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(in brackets pay grade/official American abbreviations) 
1) Seaman recruit (E-1/SR), 2) Seaman Apprentice (E-2/SA), 3) Seaman (E-3/Smn), 4) Petty Officer 
3rd (E-4/PO3), 5) Petty Officer 2nd (E-5/PO2), 6) Petty Officer 1st (E-6/PO1), 7) Chief Petty Officer 
(E-7/CPO), 8) Senior Chief Petty Officer (E-8/SCPO), 9) Master Chief Petty Officer (E-9/MCPO), 10) 
Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy (special pay grade rank), 11) Warrant Officer (W-1/WO1), 12) 
Chief Warrant Officer (W-2/CWO2), 13) Chief Warrant Officer (W-3/CWO3), 14) Chief Warrant Officer 
(W-4/CWO4). 

a) rank badges worn on shoulder stripes of summertime uniforms; 

b) rank badges worn on sleeves of heavy jackets. 


Drawings by: Piotr Głowacki 
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(In brackets pay grade/official American abbreviations) 

1) Private (E-1/pvt.), 2) Private 1st Class (E-2/PFC), 3) Lance Corporal (E-3/LCpl), 4) Corporal 
(E-4/Cpl), Sergeant (E-5/Sgt), 6) Staff Sergeant (E-6/SSgt), 7) Gunnery Sergeant (E-7/GSgt), 8) First 
Sergeant (E-8/FSgt), 8a) Master Sergeant (E-8/MSgt), 9) Sergeant Major (E-9/SgtM), 9a) Master 
Gunnery Sergeant (E-9/MGSgt), 10) Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps (special pay grade rank), 11) 
Warrant Officer (W-1/WO1), 12) Chief Warrant Officer (W-2/CWO2), 13) Chief Warrant Officer 
(W-3/CWO3), 14) Chief Warrant Officer (W-4/CWO4). 
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arches was equivalent rank with Sergeant 
First Class, and E-8 First Sergeant was equi- 
valent to Master Sergeant; Master Sergeant 
used to wear three chevrons and three ar- 
ches and First Sergeant supplementary two 
inches high diamond inside the field closed 
by chevrons and arches. A new rank in- 
troduced in 1958 was Sergeant Major E-9 
(SgtM), the rank badges of the then highest 
N.C.O.'s rank were identical with First Ser- 
geant's rank badges except for the yellow 
five-pointed two inches high star in the field 
inside. There were technical equivalent (old 
Technicians) ranks of Corporal, Sergeant, 
Staff Sergeant and Sergeant First Class 
which were named Specialists and given 
numbers according to their Pay Grade (Cor- 
poral equivalent was Specialist 4, Sergeant 
- Specialist 5, Staff Sergeant - Specialist 6, 
and Platoon Sergeant - Specialist 7). Spe- 
cialists’ rank badges consisted of a cloth 
shield with an Army Eagle and arches placed 
over the Eagle. For Specialist 4 only a shield 
with the eagle created a rank badge, Specia- 
list 5 was wearing one arch, Specialist 6 and 
Specialist 7 two and three arches respec- 
tively. For some time there were two more 
ranks Specialist 8 and Specialist 9 with rank 
badges supplemented from the bottom by 
one or two inverted chevrons. 


From October 15, 1981, after the new rank 
regulations the Army E-1 Recruit name was 
changed into Private, E-2 was still Private 
too but with the new rank badge - one 
yellow chevron as used previously by Private 
First Class (E-3). New rank of E-3 Private 
First Class became one chevron with one 
arch added on the bottom. The rank badges 
of Corporal, Sergeant and Staff Sergeant, 
did not change. The ranks of Platoon Ser- 
geant and Specialist 7 were cancelled and in 
the E-7 grade is now Sergeant First Class 
only. Unchanged are the E-8 Grade ranks 
and in the E-9 Grade together with the 
existing earlier Sergeant Major's rank two 
new ranks were introduced: Command Ser- 
geant Major with star surrounded by yellow 
laurel wreath and Sergeant Major of the 
Army with two golden stars. The last two 
new ranks are granted to N.C.O.s being 
N.C.O.s' representatives in the Field Army 


Commands (Command SgtM) or in the US 
Army Staff (SgtM of the Army). 

On the US Army N.C.O.'s Service Uni- 
forms rank badges are yellow thread emb- 
roidered on the dark green (army green) 
cloth, for traditional dark blue dress uniform 
badges are dark blue embroidered on white 
plates and on field uniforms as well as on 
working suits, black on olive drab. The same 
way as in the Air Force, until 1981 the Army 
N.C.O.s used to wear miniature enamelled 
rank badges on shirt collars when using 
them as summertime service uniform, now 
the enamelled miniatures are picked up to 
the shoulder straps of the shirts used as light 
summertime seivice uniform. On the dark 
blue dress uniforms N.C.O.'s rank badges are 
worn on sleeves the same way as on Service 
Uniforms. 

After May 31, 1958 the Marine Corps used 
similar rank badges to the Army shapes but 
different in colours, they are black on purple 
when used on the standard service uniform, 
gold on purple for Dress Uniform, black on 
tan for light summertime service uniform, or 
black on olive drab for field uniforms, wor- 
king dress and special suits like in the other 
services. In 1958 traditional names for 
N.C.O.'s rank were reintroduced. E-1 - Pri- 
vate (Pvt) does not use rank badges, E-2 
- Private 1st class (Pvt 1st Cl) has one 
chevron and E-3 - Lance Corporal (LCpl) 
one chevron with two crossed riffles on the 
lover part of plate. The next ranges: E-4 
Corporal (Cpl), E-5 Sergeant (Sgt), E-6 
Staff Sergeant (StSgt), E-7 Gunnery Ser- 
geant (Gsgt), E-8 First Sergeant (1stSgt) 
and Master Sergeant (MSgt) wear the same 
rank badges as their US Army counterparts 
but in the field between chevrons and ar- 
ches, crossed rifles are placed. E-9 - Ser- 
geant Major (SgtM), and their equivalent 
rank Master Gunnery Sergeant (MGSgt) as 
well Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps (as 
introduced in 1981) wear three chevrons 
and four arches with respectively the fi- 
ve-pointed star, exploding shell or Marine 
Corps Eagle. 

In the all armed forces services the N.C.O.s 
rank badges are worn 5 inches from the top 
of the sleeve. On the Service Uniforms and 
Formal Dresses they are embroidered with 
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coloured silk and on field or working dress 
black embroidered or printed. On shirts worn 
with the Service Uniform the miniature, ena- 
melled badges were used. Until 1981 they 
were pinned to the shirt collars, now on the 


Dimensions of N.C.O.'s rank badges worn on sleeves: a) USAF, 
b) US Army and USMC. 


special cloth slipovers on the shoulder 
straps. 


Navy NC OS rank badges are embroidered 
on the 4 inches wide black cloth plates. 
Seaman Recruit (E-1/SR), Seaman Appren- 
tice (E-2/SA) and Seaman (E-3/Smn) wear 
respectively one, two or three oblique white 
strips made on on black 4 inches base black 
cloth square (or directly on sleeve). Petty 
Officers: 3rd (E-4), 2nd (E-5) and 1st (E-6) 
on the black pentagonal plate about 5 inches 
high wear a white eagle silhouette with two 
crossed anchors (or other speciality symbols 
as described in the Service Badges) and 
with respectively one, two or three 4 inches 
wide and 1 & 2/3 inch high chevrons in the 
bottom part (the chevron's tape width is 1/2 
inch and the distance between chevrons 
about 1/12 of inch). Chief Petty Officer 
(E-7) rank badges are similar to the E-6 
badges but with red arch (tape 1/2 inch 
wide) added over the chevrons. The arch is 
based on the upper chevron and their top is 
laid under the Eagle. 


MILITARY RANKS COMPARISON IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 


Pay USAF US Army USMC USNavy 
grade 
E-1 Airman Basic (AB) Private Private (Pvt) Seaman Recruit 
Recruit (Pvt) 
E-2 Airman (Amn) Private (Pvt) Private 1st class Seaman Appren- 
(PFC) tice 
E-3 Airman 1st class (AFC) Private 1st class Lance Corporal Seaman 
(PFC) (Cpl) 
E-4 Senior Airman (SA) or Corporal (cpl) or Corporal (Cpl) PO 3rd Class 
Sergeant (Sgt) Specialist 4 
E-5 Staff Sergeant (SSgt) Sergeant (Sgt) or Sergeant (Sgt) PO 2nd Class 
Specialist 5 
E-6 Technical Sergeant Staff Sergeant Staff Sergeant PO 1st Class 
(TSgt) (SSgt) or Specia- (SSgt) 
list 6 
E-7 Master Sergeant Sergeant 1st Gunnery Serge- Chief PO 
(MStg) class (SFC) ant (GSgt) 
E-8 Senior Master Sgt First Sergeant First Sergeant Senior Chief PO 
(SMSgt) (FSgt) or Master (FSgt) or Master 
Sergeant (MSgt) Sergeant (MSgt) 
E-9 Chief Master Sgt Command Sgt Sergeant Major Master Chief PO 
(CMSgt) Major (CSgtM) (SgtM) or Master 
or Sergeant Ma- Gunnery Sgt 
jor (SgtM) (MGSgt) 
bag CMSgt of the Air Force Sgt Major of the Sgt Major of the Master Chief PO 


Army 
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Senior Chief Petty Officer (E-8), Master Chief 
Petty Officer (E-9) and Master Chief Petty 
Officer of the Navy wear rank badges like E-7, 
but on the pentagonal plates 6 inches high, 
with respectively one, two or three 1/2 inch 
high white stars placed over the Eagle. 
MCPO of the Navy has additionally one whi- 
te 1 inch high star instead of crossed anchors. 
US Coast Guard N.C.O.s' rank badges for E-1 
to E-6 Pay Grade ranks are identical with 
Navy ranks but boatswains (Pay Grades E-7, 
E-8 and E-9) wear more elegant badges on 
which Eagles, anchors and stars are silver 
instead of white, while chevrons and closing 
arch are gold not red. Master Chief Petty 
Officer of the Coast Guard wear the same 
rank badges as USMC E-9, but with gold 
stars instead of silver anchors. 


W.O.S' (WARRANT OFFICERS) RANK BA- 
DGES 
(Colour plates US- XIV - US- XVIII) 


The corps of W.O.s was created in the 
American armed forces in WW II, W.O.s in all 
armed forces services used to wear their rank 
badges like officers on shoulder straps. In 
the beginning there were three W.O.s ranks: 
Warrant Officer Junior Grade, Warrant Of- 
ficer (in the USAAF known as Flight Officer) 
and Chief Warrant Officer The gold metal 
bars with rounded corners one inch long and 
1/3 inch wide were the W.O.'s rank badges. 
The bars were filled with blue or brown 
enamel. W.O. Junior Grade rank badge had 
the gold bar brown enamelled with gold 
vertical strip, bars of W.O. / F.O. were the 
same shape but the enamel was light blue, 
and C.W.O.'s bars were light blue too but 
with a gold horizontal strip in centre. 

When in 1958 the all military ranks were 
reformed the corps of W.O.s was enlarged by 
one rank, Pay Grades W-1 to W-4 were 
established and the rank badges were modi- 
fied. W.O.'s ranks in all armed forces ser- 
vices, Navy included, are the same. W-1 is 
Warrant Officer, as W-2, W-3 and W-4 all 
are Chief Warrant Officers. Bars of W.O.s are 
the same in shape as Lieutenant bars (1 
x 3/8 inch) and are picked up in the same 
place 2/3 inch over the shoulder strap bot- 
tom line, only difference is in coloured ena- 
mel rectangles. The rectangles on bars of 


W.O.s from the USAF were light blue, from 
US Army brown, from USMC scarlet and 
from US Navy as well as from USCG - navy 
blue. All services W-1 were using golden 
bars with two enamelled rectangles separa- 
ted by wide gold strip, W-2 rank bars were 
gold too but with three enamelled rectangles 
and two golden separating strips, the bars of 
W-3 and W-4 rank badges were silver with 
two or three enamelled rectangles respec- 
tively. After the 1981 reform USAF, USMC 
and US Navy W.O.s rank badges are 
unchanged but in the US Army instead of 
brown enamelled rectangles the same colour 
squares are used - one for WO-1, two for 
WO-2, three for WO-3 and four for WO-4. 

On wintertime Blue Jackets Uniform US 
Navy W.O.s are wearing their rank badges 
on the sleeves about two inches above the 
sleeve bottom line; on white service uni- 
forms as well as on coats W.O.s rank badges 
are carried on the rigid epaulets. Warrant 
Officer W-1 has, carried on both sleeves, 
3/16 inch wide strips of light blue silk with 
imposed on them two, one inch long, golden 
rectangles. 1/2 inch over the blue strip there 
are embroidered two crossed anchors, inch 
high. Chief Warrant Officer 2 (W-2) has the 
same rank badges but the light blue silk strip 
is 1/2 inch wide. Chief Warrant Officer 
3 (W-3) has golden 1/2 inch wide strip with. 
two light blue, one inch long rectangles and 
Chief Warrant Officer 4 (W-4) golden strip 
with one light blue, one inch long rectangle 
in centre. The rank badges worn on wide, 
rigid epaulets made of navy blue cloth are 
the almost exact copies of rank badges worn 
on sleeves. 


OFFICERS' AND GENERALS' RANK BAD- 
GES 


The roots of American Officers and Gene- 
rals rank badges can be found at the turn of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, sil- 
ver, five-pointed stars as the generals rank 
badges were introduced in General George 
Washington's Army in 1780. At that time 
Brigadier Generals used to wear on the gold 
decorated epaulets one such star while Ma- 
jor Generals wore two. The right to wear 
three silver stars on gold epaulets was given 
to Lieutenant General in 1799 when that 
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rank was introduced. Names, hierarchy and 
officers’ rank badges symbols, which with 
only little changes are used up to present 
times, were introduced in 1832. As the rank 
badge of Infantry Colonels the gold spread 
eagle was picked up on the epaulets, the 
silver eagles were used by Colonels of other 
armed forces services. The silver oak leafs 
were symbols of Lieutenant Colonel rank 
while the same shape oak leaf but of gold 
embroidery distinguished Majors. Captains 
wear two silver bars, Lieutenants - one and 
Second Lieutenants wore officers epaulets 
without any symbol. In 1836 the eighteenth 
century epaulets were replaced by shoulder 
bars made across on both shoulders just over 
the tops of sleeves. Shoulder bars were re- 
ctangular in shape, 5 inches long and 1 1/2 
inch wide, made of woollen cloth with gold 
lace embroidered frame around. Every ser- 
vice had cloth of their own colour, light blue 
for infantry, yellow for cavalry and red for 
artillery. Silver symbols of rank badges, for 
all officers except Colonels, were embroide- 
red on both sides of shoulder bars inside the 
gold frame, Colonels as well as Generals 
wore their rank badges ebroided on the cen- 
tre of bar. Starting from 1851 all Colonels,no 
matter from which service, wore the same 
silver eagles on the shoulder bars . During 
the Civil War Generals and Officers from the 
Union Army preserved traditional rank bad- 
ges while Confederates started to wear bad- 
ges on the jacket collars. 

The modernisation of uniforms made whi- 
le the United States entered World War | in 
1917 encompassed, among others, withd- 
rawal of the decorative shoulder bars and 
introduction of modern, still used, buttoned 
shoulder straps. The pattern of newly in- 
troduced rank badges symbols, was almost 
unchanged but they were no longer emb- 
roidered but instead stamped in metal and 
fixed directly on the shoulder straps. The 
only change was the single gold bar as the 
2nd Lieutenant rank badge ( earlier 2nd 
Lieutenant used to wear empty officers's 
shoulder bars. During WW II two more Ge- 
neral ranks were introduced — General and 
General of the Army (after 1947 the equiva- 
lent rank - General of the Air Force was 
added). Decorative shoulder bars with emb- 


roidered rank badge symbols were preserved 
on the traditionally cut, dark blue Ceremonial 
Parade Dresses which are used up to present 
times in the US Army and in the USMC. 
Generals’ and Officers’ rank badges, in- 
troduced in 1917, are used up to present 
times in the US Army, USMC and USAF 
(from 1947 an independent service). In the 
US Navy and US Coast Guard the traditional 
maritime rank names as well as mode of 
wearing rank badges on sleeves and on 
shoulder straps were preserved, but all mari- 
time ranks are strictly comparable with their 
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Dimensions of rank badges for USAF, US Army and USMC 
officers. 
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ground equivalent ranks and on selected 
working, service or special uniforms the met- 
al stamped rank badges the same as in all 
other services can be worn. 

Since WW II in the American Armed For- 
ces, the unified Officers’ and Generals’ rank 
hierarchy is in force, every rank has their 
own fixed Pay Grade with symbol composed 
by letter O for Officers and number from one 
to ten, and their own Rank Badge. In the US 
Army, USAF and in USMC the names and 
badges of ranks are the same while the US 
Navy and USCG still uses traditional mariti- 


< me names of ranks and traditional maritime 


ranks badges made of gold braid. 

O-1 or Second Lieutenant (2nd Lt.), first 
Officer's range, equivalent of RAF Flying 
Officer, has as the rank badge golden bar 
(1 x 3/8 inch) picked up 2/3 inch over the 
strap bottom line. First Lieutenant (1st 
Lt — 0—2), RAF Pilot Officer equiva- 
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(In brackets pay grade/official American abbreviations) 

1) Second Lieutenant (O-1/2nd Lt), 2) First Lieutenant (O-2/1st Lt), 3) Captain (O-3/Cpt), 4) Major 
(O-4/Maj), 5) Lieutenant Colonel (O-5/Lt. Col), 6) Colonel (O-6/Col), 7) Brigadier General 
(0-7/Вадбеп), 8) Major General (0-8/Мајбеп), 9) Lieutenant General (O-9/LtGen), 10) General 
(0-10/Gen) 11) General of the Air Force/Army (special pay grade rank). 
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US-XX EE, 


Drawings by: Piotr Głowacki 


(In brackets pay grade/official American abbreviations) 

1) Ensign (O-1/Ens), 2) Lieutenant Junior Grade (O-2/LtJG), 3) Navy Lieutenant (O-3/NLt), 4) 
Lieutenant Commander (0-4/Lt-Comm), 5) Commander (0-5/ Comd), 6) Captain (O-6/Capt.), 7) 
Commodore Admiral (0-7/ CommAdm), 8) Rear Admiral (O-8/RAdm), 9) Vice Admiral 
(0-9/МАдт),10) Admiral (0-10/Adm), 11) Fleet Admiral (special pay grade rank). 
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lent has the same bar but silver one. 
Captain (O-3/Cpt), RAF Flight Lieutenant 
equivalent, rank badges are two silver bars 
joined by two silver stripes, the whole sym- 
bol has dimensions 1 x 1 inch. Majors 
(0-4/Мај), RAF Squadron Leaders equiva- 
lent, wear on the shoulder straps stylised, 
one inch high, golden oak leaf, the same leaf 
but silver is the rank badge of Lieutenant 
Colonels (O-5/Lt. Col), RAF Wing Com- 
manders. Silver eagle with two marshal's 
batons in claws means Colonel (O-6/Lt. 
Col) - Group Captain in the RAF. Generals 
wear one inch high, silver, five-pointed stars. 
Brigadier General (O-7) - RAF Air Com- 
modore has only one star, Major General 
(0-8) - RAF Air Vice-Marshal - two, Lieute- 
nant General (O-9) - RAF Air Marshal 
- three, and General (O-10) - Marshal of the 
RAF - four stars. The highest General's rank 
- General of the Air Force (or of the Army) 
wore a rank badge in the shape of a circle 
formed by five stars. Pressed from metal, 
Officers’ and Generals’ rank badges in the 
Air Forces, in the Army and in the Marine 
Corps are worn on the shoulder straps of 
Service Uniforms. On the USAF's Black Uni- 
forms and Mess Dresses the wide, rigid, 
silver embroidery decorated black epaulets 
are used with gold rank badges. On the old 
fashioned Evening Coat Dresses (used until 
1980) the rank badges were worn on the 
sleeves inside decorative gold embroidered 
frames. In the US Army as well as in the 
USMC on the Ceremonial Parade Dresses 
the traditional, nineteenth century shoulder 
bars with gold ebroided frame and silver 
embroidered rank badges are preserved whi- 
le US Navy still observes old traditional rank 
badges on sleeves. On field uniforms and on 
working suits rank badges of embroidered 
black thread are worn on the shoulder straps. 
In the US Navy and in the US Coast Guard 
the rank badges are worn traditionally, on 
sleeves and only on some types of service 
uniforms, as well as on all coats used, on 
large, rigid rectangular epaulets; on shirt col- 
lars of service uniforms miniature, metallic 
rank badges, as in the others services, are 
worn. 

The Navy Officers' rank badges on sleeves 
of service uniforms are made of gold metal- 


lized braids and supplemented by one inch 
high, gold embroidered star (USCG officers 
instead of star uses to wear heraldic shield 
with symbolic stars and stripes from Ameri- 
can Flag). The gold braids on sleeves are 
made that way then the bottom line of lo- 
west braid lies 2 inches over the sleeve 
bottom line and the star (or USCG shield) is 
made up 1/4 inch over the upper line of the 
highest braid. Distances between all braids 
are the same as between the upper one and 
star (1/4 inch). When on epaulets rank bad- 
ges are almost the same but the lowest line 
of braid is worn one inch over the epaulet's 
base. Ensign is Navy O-1 Officer, his rank 
badge comprises one half inch wide braid 
and gold star; Lieutenant Junior Grade 
(O-2) uses to wear one half inch wide braid 
and one quarter inch wide over them, and 
Lieutenant (O-3, frequently Navy Lieutenant 
is used) - two half inch wide braids. Con- 
secutively Lieutenant Commander (0-4) 
wear two half inch braids separated by one 
quarter inch wide; Commander (O-5) - three 
half inch wide braids and Captain four such 
braids. 

Rank badges of Admirals are similarly 
worn on sleeves: O-7 Commodore Admiral 
wear one broad (two inches wide) gold 
braid and gold star, O-8 Rear Admiral has 
over the broad braid one half inches wide 
and star, O-9 Vice Admiral - broad braid, 
two half inch wide and star, and finally 0-10 
Admiral over broad admiral's braid has three 
half inch wide braids and star. 

On the centre of navy blue cloth admirals 
epaulets the gold braid two inches wide is 
worn lengthwise (almost all the epaulet is 
covered by the braid). On the braid a sil- 
ver anchor one inch high is well as silver 
stars half an inch high (until 1981 stars 
were one inch high) are carried. The stars 
number means ranks: Commodore Admiral 
wears one star, Rear Admiral — two — situ- 
ated vertically, Vice Admiral three stars for- 
ming triangle, Admiral four forming a dia- 
mond and Fleet Admiral five stars forming 
a circle. | 

Historical rank of Commodore Admiral, 
not used since Civil War, was temporarily 
reintroduced during the WW || and granted 
to few reserve Officers called to administra- 
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tive jobs. After the War was over and after 
the demobilisation the rank of Commodore 
Admiral was not formally used, and the first 
admiral's rank was Rear Admiral (with pay 
grade O-7). The rank of Commodore Ad- 
miral was reintroduced by Act of September 
15, 1981 with pay grade O-7 and the remai- 
ning admiral's ranks were promoted one pay 
grade higher. First officers were nominated 
to the Commodore rank in January 1983 (in 
USCG in 1984). 

Rank symbols on the headgear are, in the 
American armed forces, used only by Of- 
ficers and Generals. On fatigue caps, used 
with service uniforms, the rank badges, in 
the same form as on shoulder straps, are 
picked up one inch of the front and 3/4 inch 
of the upper line of the cap. Additionally on 
Generals' fatigue caps the silver (in USAF) 
or gold (in US Army) edging is made on the 
upper line while Officers and W.O.s wear 
edgings made of silver and light blue for 
USAF or green and gold for Army (Privates 
and N.C.O.s uses light blue or green ed- 
gings). On the field caps and on combat 


helmets covers Officers and Generals wear 
plates with embroidered black thread rank 
badges symbols. Plates are made on on the 
centre of cap over the peak. Worn on the 
round garrison peaked caps state emblems 
are different for Privates and N.C.O.s, for 
W.O.s as well as for Officers and Generals 
(see chapter "Emblems"), additionally Gene- 
rals, Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels wear 
specially decorated peaks. Generals', Colo- 
nels' and Lieutenant Colonels' peaks are 
cloth covered and decorated with embroide- 
ry composed of oak leaves, two lightning 
flashes and clusters of arrowheads. On Colo- 
nels' and Lieutenant Colonels' peaks there 
are two pairs of such symbols arranged sym- 
metrically, while on Generals’ peaks three 
pairs. On women's caps the symbols are 
embroidered on heads, both sides of eagles. 
In the USAF the peaks are covered by black 
cloth and symbols are silver thread emb- 
roidered, in the Army and Marine Corps 
peaks are dark green and embroidery gold 
and in the Navy peaks are black and emb- 
roidery gold. 


ACRONYMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
USED IN TEXT 


AB (1) Airman Basic (E-1) - lowest military rank in USAF from 1947 to 1981 


AFC (1) Airman 1st (First) Class (E-4) - Rank for technical specialists introduced on 
15th of September, equivalent to Sergeant 


Adm Admiral (0-10) - maritime rank equivalent to General in the Army and Air Force 


Amn (1) Airman (E-2) - From 15th of September 1981 rank equivalent to Private in the 
Army 


ASC (1) Airman 2nd Class (E-3) - Used from 1947 to 1981 historical name of the 
contemporary Airman 1st Class rank 


ATC (1) Airman 3rd Class (E-2) - Used from 1947 to 1981 historical name of the 
contemporary Airman 


BgdGen Brigadier General (0-7) 

CAF Canadian Armed Forces - official name used after the reform of 1967 

CAF-AC Canadian Armed Forces - Air Command - From 1967 air element of the CAF 
Capt. (1) Captain (0-6) 

CFC Canadian Flying Corps - Name of the first Canadian Air Force unit 


CNAS Canadian Naval Air Service - Name of the first Canadian Naval Aviation 
formation existing from 1917 to 1919 


CMSgt (1) Chief Master Sergeant (E-9) 
Col (1) Colonel (0-6) 


Сота Commander (0-5) - Naval rank equivalent to Army and Air Force Lieutenant 
Colonel 
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CommAdm Commodore Admiral (0-7) - Naval rank equivalent to Brigadier General 


Ср! (1) Corporal (E-4) - Rank used in the US Army and USMC, equivalent to Senior 
Airman/Sergeant in the USAF 


CPO (1) Chief Petty Officer (E-7) - Naval rank equivalent to USAF Master Sergeant 
Cpt (1) Captain (O-3) 

CSgtM (1) Command Sergeant Major (E-9) 

CWO2 (1) Chief Warrant Officer (W-2) 

CWOS (1) Chief Warrant Officer (W-3) 

CWOA (1) Chief Warrant Officer (W-4) 

E-1 (2) Airman Basic (AF), Private Recruit (Army), Private (MC), Seaman Recruit (Navy) 
E-2 (2) Airman (AF), Private (Army), Private 1st class (MC), Seaman Apprentice (Navy) 


E-3 (2) Airman 1st class (AF), Private 1st class (Army), Lance Corporal (MC), Seaman 
(Navy) 


E-4 (2) Senior Airman/Sergeant (AF), Corporal (Army i MC), PO 3rd Class (Navy) 
E-5 (2) Staff Sergeant (AF), Sergeant (Army i MC), PO 2nd Class (Navy) 
E-6 (2) Technical Sergeant (AF), Staff Sergeant (Army i MC), PO 1st Class (Navy) 


E-7 (2) Master Sergeant (AF), Sergeant 1st Class (Army), Gunnery Sergeant (MC), 
Chief PO (Navy) 


E-8 (2) Senior Master Sergeant (AF), First Sergeant/Master Sergeant (Army i MC), 
Senior Chief PO (Navy) 


E-9 (2) Chief Master Sergeant (AF), Sergeant Major/Command Sergeant Major (Ar- 
my), Sergeant Major/Master Gunnery Sergeant (MC), Master Chief Petty Officer 
(Navy) 

Ens (1) Ensign (O-1) - Naval rank equivalent to Army and Air Force 2nd Lieutenant 

FAdm (1) Fleet Admiral - Highest admirals rank in the US Navy 

FO (1) Flight Officer - Warrant Officer rank used in USAAC, equivalent to the Army W.O. 


FSgt (1) First (1st) Sergeant (E-8) - Army equivalent of the Air Force Senior Master 
Sergeant S 


GSgt (1) Gunnery Sergeant (E-7) - USMC equivalent to Master Sergeant rank in the 
USAF 


Gen (1) General (0-10) 


HQ Headquarters 
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LCpl (1) Lance Corporal (E-3) - USMC equivalent to Airman 1st Class rank in the USAF 
LtCol (1) Lieutenant Colonel (0-5) 


LtComd (1) Lieutenant Commander (O-4) - Naval rank equivalent to the Ar- 
my/AF rank of major 


Lt-Gen (1) Lieutenant General (O-9) 
LtJG (1) Lieutenant Junior Grade (O-2) - Naval rank equivalent to 1st Lieutenant 


MAC Military Airlift Command - Command in the USAF structure responsible for air 
transportation units 


Maj (1) Major (0-4) 
MajGen (1) Major General (0-8) 
MCPO (1) Master Chief Petty Officer (E-9) - equivalent st. bosmana sztabowego 


MGSgt (1) Master Gunnery Sergeant (E-10) - Naval rank equivalent to USAF Chief 
Master Sergeant 


MSgt (1) Master Sergeant (E-7) 
NAS Naval Air Service - Official name of the British Naval Aviation 
NATO North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
N.C.O. Non Commissioned Officer 
NLt (1) Navy Lieutenant (O-3) - Naval equivalent of Army/AF Captain rank 
O-1 (2) 2nd (Second) Lieutenant (USAF/Army/USMC), Ensign (US Navy) 
O-2 (2) 1st (First) Lieutenant (USAF/ Army/USMC), Lieutenant Junior Grade (US Navy) 
O-3 (2) Captain (USAF/Army, USMC), Lieutenant/Navy Lieutenant (US Navy) 
O-4 (2) Major (USAF, Army, USMC), Lieutenant Commander (US Navy) 
O-5 (2) Lieutenant Colonel (AF, Army, USMC), Commander (US Navy) 

| O-6 (2) Colonel (AF, Army, USMC), Captain (US Navy) > 

| O-7 (2) Brigadier General (AF, Army, USMC), Commodore Admiral (US Navy) 
O-8 (2) Major General (AF, Army, USMC), Rear Admiral (US Navy) 


O-9 (2) Lieutenant General (AF, Army, USMC), Vice Admiral (US Navy) 
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O-10 (2) General (AF, Army, USMC), Admiral (US Navy) 


PFC (1) Private 1st (First) Class (E-2) 
PO1 (1) Petty Officer 1st (E-6) - Naval equivalent to USAF Technical Sergeant rank 
PO2 (1) Petty Officer 2nd (E-5) - Naval equivalent to USAF Staff Sergeant rank 


PO3 (1) Petty Officer 3rd (E-4) - Naval equivalent to USAF Senior Airman/Sergeant 
rank 


Pvt (1) Private (E-1) - Naval equivalent to USAF Airman Basic rank 

RAF Royal Air Force - Official name of the British Air Force 

RAdm (1) Rear Admiral (O-8) - Naval equivalent to Army/AF Major General rank 

RFC Royal Flying Corps - Historical name of the British Air Force before RAF formation 


RCAF Royal Canadian Air Force - Official name given the Canadian military aviation in 
1923 by King George V 


RCAC Royal Canadian Air Corps - Historical name used in 1914 by first organisational 
elements of the Canadian aviation 


RCN Royal Canadian Navy - Official name given the Canadian Navy in 1924 by King 
George V 


S4 (1) Specialist 4 (E-4) - US Army technical specialist rank equivalent to USAF Senior 
Airman 


S5 (1) Specialist 5 (E-5) - US Army technical specialist rank equivalent to USAF Staff 
Sergeant 


S6 (1) Specialist 6 (E-6) - US Army technical specialist rank equivalent to USAF 
Technical Sergeant 


SA (SAmn) Senior Airman (E-4) - After September 15th 1981 in USAF technical 
specialist 


SA (1) Seaman Apprentice (E-2) - Naval equivalent to USAF Airman rank 
SAC Strategic Air Command - Command in USAF responsible for all strategic forces 


SCPO (1) Senior Chief Petty Officer (E-8) - Naval rank equivalent to USAF Senior 
Master Sergeant 


SFC (1) Sergeant 1 Class (E-7) - US Army rank equivalent to USAF Master Sergeant 


Sgt (1) Sergeant (E-3) - After 15th of September 1981 in USAF rank equivalent with 
Senior Airman and with Army Corporal 


SgtM (1) Sergeant Major (E-9) - USMC rank equivalent to USAF Chief Master 
Sergeant. 


Smn (1) Seaman (E-3) (Eng.) - Naval equivalent rank to USAF Airman 1st 
Class 
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SMSgt (1) Senior Master Sergeant (E-8) - USAF rank equivalent to Army First/Master 
Sergeant. 


SR (1) Seaman Recruit (E-1) 
5591 (1) Staff Sergeant (E-5) - equivalent 


TAC Tactical Air Command - Command in USAF responsible for all tactical aviation 
units 


TSgt (1) Technical Sergeant (E-6) - USAF rank equivalent to Army Staff Sergeant 
US United States 


USAAC United States Army Air Corps - Historical name of the American military 
aviation before the WW || 


USAAF United States Army Air Force - Historical name of the American military 
aviation form 1941 to 1947 


USAF United States Air Force - Contemporary Official name of the American Air Force 
(after 1947) 


USAFE United States Air Force Europe - Part of the USAF assigned to NATO forces in 
Europe 


US Army United States Army - Official name of the American ground forces 


USCG United States Coast Guard - Official name of paramilitary organiztion responsib- 
le for US coastal defence 


US Navy (USN) United States Navy - Official name of the American maritime forces 
USMC United States Marine Corps 

VAdm (1) Vice Admiral (O-9) - Naval rank, Army/AF Lieutenant General equivalent 
W-1 (2) Warrant Officer 

W-2 (2) Chief Warrant Officer 2 

W-3 (2) Chief Warrant Officer 3 

W-4 (2)Chief Warrant Officer 4 

W.O. (WO) Warrant Officer 

WO! (1) Warrant Officer (W-1) 


1stSgt/FSgt 1st (First) Sergeant (E-8) - US Army/USMC rank, equivalent to USAF 
Senior Master Sergeant 


1st Lt. (1) 1st (First) Lieutenant (O-2) 
2nd Lt. (1) 2nd (Second) Lieutenant (O-1) 


(1) Official abbreviation of the military rank names used in US Armed Forces. 


(2) Letter E (for Enlisted Men) with relative number means so-called Pay Grade - hierarchy of military 
ranks for privates and N.C.O.s; by analogy letter O or W means Pay Grade for Officers (and Generals) о“ 
Warrant Officers 
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